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$10,000” IN CASH PRIZES 


ONE LITTLE PHRASE MAY PUT 
$5,000 IN YOUR POCKET! 





JUST WRITE A TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE 


Your title can’t be more than 20 words long, but those few words may be worth 
$5,000.—or $1,000.—or $500. to you. Or they may bring any one of the other 250 
CASH prizes offered in this simple, clean-cut contest. There are no tricks, no 
catches in this test of skill. Just coin a title—and dollars. 


EVERYBODY WINS! 


You can’t lose in this contest because every- 
one who enters will receive twelve big 
weekly issues of the NEW Mid-Week Pic- 
torial, crammed from cover to cover with 
fascinating pictures and absorbing articles. 
100,000 more people are buying Mid-Week 
Pictorial than did three months ago because 
they found it the magazine they want. En- 
thusiastic readers say one issue alone is 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. 
Only the name of this magazine is old. 
Established for more than 22 years, Mid- 
Week Pictorial now comes to you in an 
entirely new form—a bright, breezy, enter- 
taining and educative current history of the 
world IN PICTURES. It sparkles. It has 
all the color of modern life. It brings you 
all the brilliant personalities of the day, pre- 
sented in a form that lets you see them in 
action. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If, after receiving two weekly issues of 
“Mid-Week Pictorial” you decide you are 
not pleased,—thoroughly satisfied, the $1. 
you have sent will be sent directly back to 
you! But you will still be eligible for the 
big prizes! That is the most surprising, 
most sensational offer ever made by the 
management of any contest! 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


You do NOT have to subscribe to Mid- 

Week Pictorial for two years. Not even for 

one year. We are offering a special three- 

months’ trial subscription—twelve big issues 

—for only $1. Each of these magazines 

would cost you 10 cents at your newsstand. 

AND you get the opportunity to enter this 

easy contest and win one of the 253 big cash 

prizes! 

This is all you have to do: 

1. Write the title you suggest for the picture 
in the space provided in the coupon. 

2. Fill in your name and address, plainly. 

3. Mail the coupon at once, with a dollar bill, 
check or money order. 


FORTUNE FOR YOU! 


What would $5,000. mean to you? A trip 
around the world,—visiting the fascinating 
scenes in all parts of the world—scenes you 
see so often through Mid-Week Pictorial’s 
pages? A college education? A new house? 
Security for the future? Comfort? Any one 
of these desires may be fulfilled by a few 
minutes of thought. 


TITLES LIKE THESE 


You don’t need to be a trained writer or an 
editor. Amateurs often surprise profes- 
sionals by producing crackling, sizzling, 


CONTEST CLOSES 


thought-provoking titles and headlines that 
tell the story! Here are a few examples, to 
set your mind at work: “The Last Mile”; 
“Brother against Brother”; “The Horrors 
of War”; “War is Hell”; “Revolution.” 
Your titles can be better than those. 


WHY THIS CONTEST? 


We are willing to offer $10,000. in cash 
prizes because this contest will give you an 
opportunity not only to win the cash prizes, 
not only to get acquainted with the only 
magazine of its kind in America, the new, 
stream-lined Mid-Week Pictorial, but also 
to express yourself on a subject that is up- 
permost in everyone’s mind today. With the 
shadows of war hovering over the world, the 
civil war in Spain is like a powder keg that 
may embroil the whole world again in an- 
other war to end wars. Mid-Week Pictorial 
—like President Roosevelt-—HATES WAR. 
So does every right-thinking and peace-lov- 
ing citizen. The peoples of the world are 
against war. The picture which has been 
chosen as the subject of this contest tells a 
grim and tragic story of war. It should in- 
spire everyone to write a title or caption 
that will tell its story—simply and effec- 
tively. 


ABSOLUTELY LEGAL 


This $10,000.00 CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
is a contest of skill—not of chance. It is ab- 
solutely different from any contest you ever 
heard of, and it is absolutely legal. No luck 
is involved. It is sponsored by a responsible, 
reputable publication established for more 
than 22 years. Its judges are world-famous 
men and women. The winners and their 
prize winning titles will be publicly an- 
nounced. There is no trick to it. The big 
cash awards will be awarded to the persons 
who, in the opinion of the judges, write the 
most appropriate, interesting and descrip- 
tive titles for the picture. 

DO IT NOW! Send in the Contest Entry 
Coupon, enclosing $1. for the special three 
months, 12 issue trial subscription to “Mid- 
Week Pictorial.” You will begin receiving 
this new, exciting magazine at once—and 
you will be immediately eligible for one of 
the big cash prizes. Don’t delay! Your title 
—less than 20 words—may be worth $5,000.00. 


THE JUDGES 


Mary Pickford 
Lowell Thomas 


Heywood Broun 
Their decision is final 


JANUARY 30 





PRIZES AWARDED BEFORE FEBRUARY 15 


(IN CASE OF TIES DUPLICATE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED) 





THIS COUPON MAY BE WORTH $5,000 TO You! 









This Photo shows a captured Spanish Loyalist, ahead 
of whom looms a grim wall and a Fascist firing squad. 


WHAT TITLE DOES THIS PHOTO 
SUGGEST TO YOU? 


$10,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


will be awarded for the 253 best titles of 20 
words (or less) describing this news - picture. 


FIRST PRIZE .. . . . $5,000.00 
SECOND PRIZE .. . . $1,000.00 
THIRD PRIZE ... . . . $500.00 
FOURTH PRIZE .. . . . $200.00 
FIFTH PRIZE ... . . «$100.00 
48 PRIZES .... . . $25 Each 
200 PRIZES. ... . . %10 Each 


MAIL. THIS. $10,000.00 TODAY! 


CONTEST COUPON 
2 «C 


§ Contest Manager 
“MID-WEEK PICTORIAL” 
[ 148 East 47th Street, New York City 
I herewith enclose $1 (cash, check or money-order) for the 
three months (12 issues) trial subscription to “MID-WEEK 
i PICTORIAL” The Newspicture Weekly. You are to send me my ; 
Contest Receipt within 5 days. 





i MY SUGGESTED TITLE Is: i 


(If you prefer you can mail this coupon and your $1 now, and send 
, your Picture Title any time before the close of the Contest.) 
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The best things in Life 


are now in 


JUDGE! 


The new JUDGE, including the humorous tradition 
and features of LIFE... Larger . . . wider in scope 

. thicker and slicker and quicker . . . starting with 
the December issue. All the old JUDGE features. The 
kind which have made it Official Tickler of America’s 
Funnybone since 1881. 


HIGH HAT 
MRS. PEPS 
CROSSWORDS 
MOVIES 
BOOKS 
BRIDGE 
WIT-NITS 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
DON HEROLD 
KYLE CRICHTON 
NED HILTON 
LIFE’S 
“ARE YOU SURE?” 
-- MANY OTHERS 





Plus the fine, familiar features and headliners from LIFE. 
Reviews, satire, cartoons, penetrating criticism by the experts. 


AN ASIDE TO ADVERTISERS 


The publishers of the late Life, which for two generations 
has been JUDGE'S friendly rival for the front rank in salty 
American humor, have arranged for the fulfillment of all 
unexpired subscriptions by JUDGE. 


The New JUDGE is going to be a grand job of magazine- 
making—in every way worthy of the fine humorous tradition 
which it has upheld. Its subscription price, incorporating 


the spirit and features of Life, will be $1.50 a year. 


JUDG ON SALE AT 15< 


Ail NEWSSTANDS 
18 East 48th Street, New York 
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Eugene O'Neill, American, 
awarded Nobel prize in lit- 
erature, with his wife. 
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Cross Currents 


the death of Alfred Bern- 

hard Nobel December ten 
will have special significance 
for America because two Amer- 
icans will be honored with 
awards of the world famous No- 
bel prizes: Eugene O’Neill, in 
literature; and Professor Carl 
David Anderson, in physics. 

Nobel died in San Remo, 
Italy, December 10, 1896. He 
left a fund, now about nine mil- 
lion dollars, whose income was 
to be divided annually among 
men and women who distin- 
guish themselves among their 
fellow workers the world over, 
in physics, science, chemistry, 
medicine, literature, and the 
cause of peace. 

One of the first great fortunes 
built upon modern industrial 
development, Nobel’s was the 
result of the discoveries by him- 
self and his father first of nitro- 
glycerin and then of dynamite, 
and the commercialization of 
both. Though Swedish subjects, 
father and son had been en- 
gaged in St. Petersburg in the 
development of military and 
naval mines and torpedoes. 


Ti fortieth anniversary of 


N the surface, it seems para- 

doxical that a fortune built 
on dynamite and nitroglycerin, 
twin purveyors of more death in 
war than any other inventions 
since powder, should be put to 
the stimulation of science, medi- 
cine, literature and especially of 
peace. Perhaps Nobel discov- 
ered, along with explosives, the 
treacherous inconsistency of 
man. He may have realized that 
science invents new tools much 
more quickly than man can ad- 
just himself to them and that 
each discovery is dangerous un- 
til man can adjust himself to it, 
or finds an antidote for it. 

No doubt he realized that un- 
less man adjusts his ideals to the 
new tools which science discov- 
ers, he may become their vic- 
tim, and be wiped out by them. 
A thesis which John Langdon- 
Davies develops fully in his re- 
cent book, “‘A Short History of 
the Future,” in which he says 
war will not come to Europe for 
at least five years because man 
has not developed the means of 
protecting civilians from the 
tools of war now known, that a 
war today would wipe out whole 
populations. 

There is realization of the 
terrible wages of war among 
nations which are feverishly 
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training their civilians in de- 
fense from gas and air attacks. 
And there is feverish driving by 
dictators who demand of their 
men of science new means of 
death and new defenses from 
means others may invent. 


ITLER announces a_ four- 
year-plan to assure Ger- 
many’s economic independence, 
and directs research laborato- 
ries to consider only the national 
needs. Mobilization of the scien- 
tific laboratories and resources 
of Germany by her present mas- 
ter, fired as he is by dreams of 
empire, can have but one mean- 
ing, preparation for war. That 
this will take four years carries 
some assurance to the rest of 
the world, which is getting sick 
of dictators and totalitarian 
states, with their glorification 
of war, and their disregard for 
life within or without their bor- 
ders. 

Gas has replaced Nobel’s dy- 
namite as the scourge of war, 
but nitroglycerin remains the 
explosive which sets off bombs 
dropped by airplanes on inno- 
cent civilians in air raids. Fan- 
tastic reports come out of the 
laboratories of war-like nations 
of the awful discoveries which 
are to be let loose on man in the 
next war, perhaps the most 
fearful being the stories about 
microbes that will deal out 
wholesale death. 


Cie own General Hugh S. 
Johnson, who as a member 
of the War Industries Board 
during the World War, knew 
the value of invention and in- 
dustry, advocates preparation 
of our industrial establishment 
for defense. Britain recently 
woke to her inadequacy in air 
manufacture. France is nation- 
alizing her munitions factories. 
Mussolini has long put Italian 
science to national use. Russia’s 
various plans were achieved 
largely through her devotion to 
science. 

Democracies may find their 
greatest security in mobilizing 
all their laboratories, all their 
scientists and all their thinkers 
to the causes of peace. They 
might take two directions. Cre- 
ating national economic inde- 
pendence and the means of dis- 
tribution to bring plenty to all 
is the first. Perfecting tools of 
national defense to safeguard 
that independence is the second. 
, Inc.) 
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Dr. Carl David Anderson of 
California, Nobel winner 2 
physics, shows his pleasure 
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F you are an employer, the post- 

man has already rung your door- 
bell once, delivered a blank form 
called SS-4 and staggered off as 
fast as his load would permit. This 
blank SS-4, if we may use the in- 
timate term, is the boss’s applica- 
tion for his identification number 
under the recently inaugurated So- 
cial Security Act, and a statement 
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of approximately how many people 
work for him. 

On November 24 the same post- 
man rang the same bell again, and 
unloaded blank forms called SS-5— 
employee applications for Social 
Security account numbers. This 
time employees must do the filling 
out ...and send SS-5 back into 
government’s hands by Dec. 5. 


It’s a 
value 


=and Nation Gets “Security” 


Thus every working man and 
woman is theoretically tagged, al- 
though the government has an- 
nounced that the contents of the 
applications (birth, last employer, 
color, sex, name of mother and 
father) will be kept a secret be- 
tween the individual and the Social 
Security Board. 

By January 1, the postman will 


Old age security for 
everybody but the 
aged! 


I run a grocery store. 

That leaves me out. 

They class me with 
the Morgans. 


of the deila about the 


r in 1966? 





Fifty million Americans 
expecting something for 
nothing, may get an in- 


evitable disappointment 


have pressed the bell the third time. 
Basic records will have been as- 
sembled and identification cards is- 
sued to the 26,000,000 prospective 
beneficiaries. Everything ready, 
the fund for old-age benefits will 
begin to accrue, and the social 


security program will be in full 

effect. 
Its hoped-for effects: (1) to in- 
3 








crease assurance of an independent 

old age for workers in industry and 

commerce, and (2) to open the way 

for employment of the young by 

encouraging retirement for the old. 
* * * 

Briefly, the plan is to work along 
the following lines. Individuals will 
receive benefits in proportion to the 
wages they earn from December 
21, 1936 until they become 65. This 
means wages (up to $3,000) earned 
by all except farm and domestic 
workers, civil servants, seamen and 
a few other groups. 

Benefits will be of three types: 
— lump-sum and death bene- 

ts. 

Monthly benefits will range from 
$10 to $85 a month and will begin 
to be paid—to those who have 
reached 65 and have earned $2,000 
or more during five calendar years 
—on Jan. 1, 1942. 

Lump-sum payments will be 
made to individuals who have 
reached 65 but have not earned 
$2,000 nor worked at least 1 day in 
each of five different years. They 
will receive a lump sum equal to 3% 
percent of their total wages for 
that period. 

Death benefits will be paid to the 
estates of individuals who die be- 
fore drawing monthly or lump-sum 
benefits equal to 3% percent of 
their total wages. 

* * * 

After reading the above, one 
realizes that the majority of the 
nation’s oldsters will continue to 
lack genuine security and inde- 
pendence even under the plan. 

Hurriedly assembled, rushed 
through Congress with the reluct- 
ant approval of both Democrats 
and Republicans, it is regarded as 
neither adequate nor just. There is 
little doubt but that in the near 
future it will undergo changes in 


many details. 
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Blank forms at the rate of 1,000,000 a day were printed 
to start the giant Social Security Machine on its way. 
26,000,000 Americans will sign forms like the above. 


The American Federation of 
Labor has already raised its voice 
against what it terms “double taxa- 
tion’”—taxing wages as well as pay- 
rolls. Both taxes are turned over 
to the government through the em- 
ployer, who takes the employee’s 
share out of wages. 

Next year the tax will be 2 per- 
cent, half to be paid by employers 





and half by employees. By 1949 the 
tax will be increased by degrees to 
6 percent. 

The A. F. of L. complains that 
not only will the worker’s wages be 
reduced by the 3 percent the gov- 
ernment demands of him, but the 
worker, as consumer, will have to 
pay 3 percent in higher prices. In 
other words, the act gives the em- 
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ployer excuse to keep wages down 
3 percent and to increase prices 
3 percent. No matter what you call 
it, it gets you coming and going. 

To prevent an immediate drop in 
the nation’s consumer demand of 
at first 1 and then 3 percent (for 
the act cuts the nation’s wages to 
that degree) it is argued that em- 
ployers should be forced to pay the 
entire six percent. Some have al- 
ready announced they would. 

x %* * 

A quick way to compute how 
much will be coming to you upon 
reaching 65: Figure out the num- 
ber of years between your age on 
January 1, 1937 and the date of 
your sixty-fifth birthday. Multiply 
that by your annual salary (up to 
$3,000). On the right-hand column 
below is the amount you will be en- 
titled to each month after you 
reach 65, unless you continue work- 
ing, when payments will be de- 
ferred until your retirement. 


Monthly rate of benefit 

0.5 per 1-12 1-24 

cent of per per- 
Total wages 1 t cent of cer . Total 

’ re $49 100 $45,000 
$2,000 $10.00 $10.00 
$2,500 12.50 12.50 
$3,000 15.00 15.00 
$3,500 15.00 $0.42 15.42 
$4,000 15.00 83 15.83 
$4,500 15.00 1.25 16.25 
$5,000 15.00 1.67 16.67 
$10,000 15.00 5.83 20.83 
$15,000 15.00 10.00 25.00 
$20,000 15.00 14.17 29.17 
$25,000 15.00 18.33 33.33 
$30,000 15.00 22.50 37.50 
$35,000 15.00 26.67 41.67 
$40,000 15.00 30.83 45.83 
$45,000 15.00 35.00 50.00 
$50,000 15.00 35.00 $2.08 52.08 
$60,000 15.00 35.00 6.25 56.25 
$70,000 15.00 35.00 10.42 60.42 
$80,000 15.09 35.00 14.58 64.58 
$90,000 15.00 35.00 18.75 68.75 
$100,000 15.00 35.00 22.92 72.92 
$110,000 15.00 35.00 27.08 177.08 
$120,000 15.00 35.00 31.25 81.25 
$130,000 15.00 35.00 35.42 *85.00 

* Maxi thly ben 


New York postmen on the morning of November 16 started the trek from door to door, SS-4’s in the bag. 
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Chinese Joan of Arc 











































J . e s . e 
: Young heroine, leading revolt against old tradition of Orient, battles 
LO 
n- for her country's independence 
1e 
il- G= isthe woman of OldChina see Aer Ru: ~eer tion, shé earned at this time her 
whose life was spent within — title of the Chinese Joan of Are. 

the narrow confines of her father’s Partly because of such student 
Ww or husband’s home, who could have demonstrations, in which hundreds 
on no will of her own, and whose were injured, Japan has not yet 
m- highest mission in life was unques- succeeded in swallowing North 
on tioning subservience to the men of China, which is becoming more and 
of the family. In her place rises the more.united for defense. In graphic 
aly new womanhood of China, typified English, Loh Tsei tells how the 
to by the girl acclaimed in Asia, Eu- Central Government is beginning 
mn rope and America as a Joan of Are to turn from fighting the Red Army 
en- of the Orient who puts herself on to unite against Japan, and to win 
rou an equal footing with men, fights the right to carry out its own 
rk- for the liberation of her country, destiny. 
de- and braves arrest and torture by It is to help forge such unity 

police. among Chinese abroad that Miss 

The replacement process is a dif- Loh has come to the United States. 

i ficult one, and the younger genera- Speaking of herself only with great 

tion of Chinese womanhood has no reluctance, she concentrates on her 
0.00 easy time of it in the troubles of a job of explaining the situation to 
2.50 world in ferment. China’s Joan of Americans and Chinese here. Dur- 
5.00 Arc has had more than her share of ing the summer she attended the 
5.42 these troubles. But they have mere- World Youth Congress at Geneva 
5.83 ly crystallized her crusade and in a similar manner won the 
6.25 to liberate China from Japanese delegates there. If only a section of 
vg tl aggression. Miss Loh Tsei is a China measures up to the fighting 
5 00 slight, pretty, 22-year-old student level of its Joan of Arc, China will 
917 who admits that she could not yet retrieve her ancient freedom 
33, 38 bring herself to shoot a bird or and culture. 
37.50 animal on a hunting trip but that, If Chinese unity comes from a 
11.67 if war is necessary to free China, Northern Chinese impetus, with its 
15.83 she would like to be a machine- emphasis on communist proposals, 
50.00 gunner. the slow filtration of pacifist ideas 
7%" It is the peril of China which is Sue tktte tr into Central = ig re 
an AD helping turn China’s young women . . r ina may accomplish a double 
60.48 from the antiquated traditions. Miss Loh Tsei as she appears today. Out of the provinces purpose. Mingling in foreign af- 
68.75 Japan’s conquest of Manchuria first west of Manchuria comes this young student, best example fairs, if any unity results from the 
72.92 aroused Miss Loh, and since that of a new Chinese type, working with all her strength fight against Japanese invasion, 
77.08 time she has assumed a leading role towards realization of Chinese national consciousness. China will add weight to the Asi- 
81.25 in organizing students against the - atic balance, may prove a block to 
'85.00 aggression. When Japan was at- the German-Japanese thrust at 

tempting to create a puppet state | ‘ a * lita Ry 2 Russia’s Ukraine. 

under the guise of autonomy in , mes EG, “ae Ss The position of Loh Tsei and her 

North China last year, she led a = a Ny ~ . <a - a\ 2 Ad student followers is geographically 


and psychologically strategic. The 
five most militant provinces of 
China lie just west of Manchuria 
and are the next goal for Japanese 
invaders. West of these provinces 
lie others, less awakened in spirit. 
Unity for China must logically 
start in North China where Loh 
Tsei and her followers are fighting. 


demonstration of students march- 
ing to join others in Peiping from 
out-of-town schools. When the gates 
of the walled city were closed to 
them and police started beating 
hundreds of students, she was the 
one who got through to open the 
gates for the others. Bruised, ar- 
rested, and put through an inquisi- 
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China Today 
Demonstrating students capture a train. Militant in deed 
as well as in word, students of Northern China undertake 
a battle for resistance to the slow infiltration of the Japa- 
nese, desiring nothing forthemselves but peace and freedom. 
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. : ; China Today China Today China Today 
Fighting for a free China. Injured students recuperate. Under arrest. 
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Your Country Wants and Needs You 


Topical Press 


The Lindbergh country home at Sevenoaks, Kent, where flying hero 
sought peace and solitude. 


“Why Don't You Come Home, Colonel? 


An open letter to Charles A. Lindbergh, in 


which a plea for return of America’s wan- 


dering hero is made... A self-imposed exile 


United States of America 
December 2, 1936 
DEAR COLONEL LINDBERGH: 

Why don’t you come home — 
now? You are needed here. Your 
life work is here. Your future is 
here. The silly tumult and thought- 
less shouting that drove you from 
these shores to seek privacy in an 
alien land has died. The American 
public, who have nothing but ad- 
miration for your achievements, 
affection for your character, and 
respect for your desire to live a 
normal life as a citizen, want you 
to come home. 

Your flight to England was un- 
derstandable, and in the light of 
later happenings, it was wholly 
justifiable. To have made you the 
center of the disgusting political 
tempest that was stirred up by a 
few obvious cranks, aided by pub- 
licity-seeking public officials, would 
have been unthinkable. 

However, the case of Hauptmann 
is a closed book. All the attempts to 
prevent the fulfillment of justice 
have failed, some because they 
were absurd, others because they 
were fraudulent, a few because 
they were based on ignorance. 

At any rate, you have spent 
nearly an entire year away from 
your homeland. It seems to have 
been a happy and a profitable one 
for you. You have enjoyed the 
peaceful atmosphere of a delight- 
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ful English country-side. You have 
been able to fly as you chose, for 
business or pleasure. You have 
been able to pursue some of the 
scientific studies that are now en- 
gaging your mind. And you have 
met a number of acquaintances who 
are high in the stratosphere of so- 
ciety, of literature, of art and of 
science, and all of those contacts 
must have been stimulating. 

The danger, however, lies in per- 
mitting this pleasant atmosphere 
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should come to an end, lest this great citizen 


fall into unhappy state of past expatriates 


who became lost to their native land. 


to seep into your blood until you 
find yourself de-Americanized; 
that you may reach the stage 
where you no longer have any de- 
sire to re-visit your native land. 
And in many respects there is noth- 
ing quite so pitiful as an expatri- 
ate. 

There is no question about the 
seductiveness of life in many for- 
eign lands. Other men, some great 
and good, and some who left Amer- 
ica in childish pique, have preceded 
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The Spirit of St. Louis carried him to France. Will Spirit 
of America bring him home again? 
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you in self-imposed exile. Still 
others are today living away from 
the countries they love because 
harsh, brutal political circum- 
stances have driven them out. But 
America, thank God, is not like 
that! 

You will remember, of course, 
the life story of James McNeill 
Whistler, the great etcher, who 
turned his back on all things Amer- 
ican, and lived through maturity 
abroad. He even denied (thus con- 
founding many of his biographers, 
that he was born in Massachu- 
setts). The flaw in Whistler’s char- 
acter was that he was a poseur— 
with the real or assumed eccentrici- 
ties of genius. 

Several other creative artists 
also professed to scorn what they 
termed the “commercial atmos- 
phere” of the nineteenth century 
in America, and forgetting that 
this very atmosphere was itself 


creating a new and magnificent / 


United States, settled down “some- 
Where in Europe” —a Europe that 
was already on the decline and 
heading for decay and destruction. 
John Singer Sargent, another art- 
ist, Was one of these. Henry James 
and Bret Harte were two of our 
most accomplished writers who de- 
serted. 

Then there was the case of Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor. great grand- 
son of the John Jacob “Ashdor” 
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“Why Should You Be An Expatriafe Like These?” 
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Gertrude Stein lives in another world . .. but then, she 
speaks another language. 


who founded the family fortune, 
who was honored by his own coun- 
try, but who turned his back upon 
it, selling his American citizenship 
for the coronet of a British noble. 
He became a British citizen in 
1899, and seventeen years later, 
after the British had got used to 
having him around and helping 
him spend his money, he was made 
first a baron, then a viscount. You 
wouldn’t like to be another Vis- 
count Astor, Colonel. You’re not 
built that way. 

There was more excuse for Gor- 
don Selfridge, the brilliant protege 
of Marshali Field, the Chicago mer- 
chant. Selfridge had an idea when 
he went to England. He planned 
deliberately to introduce some- 
thing the English had never known 
before—the American department 
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Gordon Selfridge, whose 
business keeps him in 
London perpetually. 
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store. In a sense, he was a commer- 
cial missionary in a benighted land. 
Naturally, because his idea was 
sound, he became successful, and 
also quite naturally, he has had to 
remain there. But you aren’t a Self- 
ridge, either, Colonel. Your busi- 
ness is with American air lines and, 
again, you are needed here. 

If Herbert Hoover, to take an- 
other example, had carried out his 
intentions, he might never have re- 
turned to the United States to make 
a permanent residence. If he hadn’t 
come back, he wouldn’t have been 
President. (Not that we’re holding 
out the Presidency as a bait, Col- 
onel, because it would be a sorrow- 
ful thing to expose you to the slings 
and arrows of outrageous political 
fortune). 

Jo Davidson, the great sculptor, 
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Lady Decies, former Mrs. 

Harry Lehr, seldom comes 
back to America. 


William Waldorf Astor, 
who wanted to be a lord 
—and was. 


retains a measure of his American- 
ism because he visits us often and 
for long periods of time, although 
the greater part of his work is done 
in Europe. But Jo is a cosmopolitan 
and an artist and he is at home any- 
where. 

We needn’t speak, of course, of 
those young American women who, 
through the decades, have sacri- 
ficed their Americanism on the 
altar of title-worship; who have 
married princes and dukes, earls 
and counts, some real but more of 
them phony. Nor should we call to 
mind those sons and daughters of 
America’s commercial barons who 
wander over the face of the earth, 
scattering the money earned out of 
the sweat of their papa’s workers 
in decadent pursuits. Such people 
don’t count, in your world, Colonel. 








Brown Brothers 
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James Gordon Bennett 
made money here—spent 
it in France. 


Coming back to the American 
scene, Colonel, we think you should 
be persuaded that the United 
States is changed and changing; 
that it contains today not only the 
opportunity for the peace you 
crave, but for the work you can do. 
America is progressing —rapidly— 
while Europe is in a state of tur- 
moil the result of which no one may 
foretell. Over here, we are going 
ahead — improving — creating — 
moving towards a fuller life. 

In this movement, because you 
are an American and because you 
are regarded by millions as a sym- 
bol of American progress, you are 
needed. 

Besides that, the people want 
you. So why don’t you come home— 
now? Sincerely, 

America. 


Brown Brothers 
Jo Davidson, one of America’s noted sculptors, never 
forgets America, though he lives abroad. 











Is Another Third Party on the Way? 


Will John L. Lewis's expected national labor organization succeed 


in overcoming the two-party tradition which has defeated other 





John L. Lewis—third party 
question mark. 


NDICATIONS that John L. Lewis 

of the Committee on Industrial 
Organization contemplates a move- 
ment looking to a national labor 
party in the immediate future 
bring to mind previous attempts 
and failures of third-party leaders 
to break the strong tradition of a 
dual party system. Will Lewis, any 
more than his predecessors, find 
favorable enough factors to war- 
rant hope for success? 

If so, he will succeed where a 
large number of outstanding polit- 
ical leaders have failed. For at 
least sixty years, intermittent at- 
tempts have been made to build 
third parties of one sort or another, 
with little temporary and no per- 
manent success. 

The Greenback Labor Party of 
1878 polled over a million votes in 
congressional elections and elected 
fourteen congressmen, but the next 
year a boom of prosperity started 
it on the road to extinction. Run- 
ning for president on a People’s 
Party platform calling for public 
ownership of utilities, the unity of 
labor, establishment of a postal 
savings system, and a graduated 
income tax, James Baird Weaver 
got a million votes in 1892. But 
then came a depression, followed 
by returning prosperity again; 
and by 1896 the People’s Party was 
content to endorse the Democratic 
candidate, William Jennings 
Bryan, on his free coinage of silver 
program. The People’s Party never 
really recovered its own identity 
and was worthless by the next 
presidential election. 

After lying dormant for several 
vears, the third party idea was re- 
vived by Theodore Roosevelt when 
he split with the Republican Party 
to build his famous Bull Moose 
movement. On its heels came the 
campaign for Eugene Victor Debs, 
which has yet to be equalled by 
any of the more radical parties. 
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leaders before him? 


Of third party movements, the 
most successful was the presiden- 
tial campaign of the late ‘Bob’ La- 
Follette of Wisconsin in 1924. 
Workers, farmers, trade unionists, 
socialists and progressives united 
in his support in the Conference 
for Progressive Political Action, 
and they polled 5,000,000 votes. 
Then it turned out that many sup- 
porting politicians and American 
Federation of Labor leaders were 
not yet honestly ready for a labor 
party, but had merely jumped the 
bandwagon. Three months after 
the election, the Conference voted 
itself out of existence. 

Upton Sinclair tried to beat the 
two-party tradition by building his 
California EPIC movement within 
the Democratic Party. He captured 
the party, but failed of election. 


ists and farmers will tell whether 
Lewis can break the two-party tra- 
dition that has strangled so many 
other new-party movements in the 
past. 

The nucleus of all third parties 
in the past has been what might be 
termed the “floating voting popula- 
tion,” a group which, dissatisfied 
with both major parties, ranged in 
number from a few thousands to 
more than a million, dependent, as 
a rule, upon economic conditions. 

Times of stress, depression, dis- 
content, always have produced 
large armies of citizens who would 
break away from old allegiances 
and old traditions and start afresh. 
Fat years, years of universal pros- 
perity, produce only a willingness 
to let things remain as they are, 
and a disposition not to disturb 





Eugene Debs. He won So- 
cialism’s great triumph. 


The newest third party, Father 
Coughlin’s National Union for So- 
cial Justice, was completely neg- 
lected in the recent elections and 
has been ‘put to sleep’ until needed 
or wanted again. 

In view of these experiments, 
are there any new factors to give 
hope that the expected labor party 
of tomorrow will succeed? In Min- 
nesota and in Wisconsin, where the 
LaFollette brothers carry on their 
father’s famous tradition, labor 
parties have had excellent results. 
Unless returning prosperity is to 
defeat the proposed farmer-labor 
party, the awakening of workers 
during this depression and the suc- 
cess of local third parties in some 
regions offer new hopes for the suc- 
cess of a fresh progressive party. 
To succeed, it will need not only the 
united support of the trade unions, 
at present sundered by the indus- 
trial unionism battle, but also of 
progressives of all stripes. Only 
time and the work of trade union- 


Robert LaFollette, who cap- 
tured 5,000,000 votes. 





Theodore Roosevelt, who 
split the G. O. P. wide open. 





conditions that are satisfactory. 

The Greenback Labor party fol- 
lowed, within a few years, the 
panic of 1873. It also came, to some 
extent, from the dissatisfaction of 
labor with conditions in mills, fac- 
tories and on the railroads. With 
the return of prosperity, interest 
in the movement died down. 

Similarly, the elder LaFollette’s 
surprising campaign found solid 
roots in the post-war discontent 
brought about by conditions in the 
early 1920s. The movement served 
its purpose, in a larger sense, for 
it proved the strength of a truly 
Progressive party, and was a warn- 
ing to the older organization that 
reforms must come. 

Today, the liberal cause seems 
bound up with the Roosevelt-New 
Deal party, as the November elec- 
tion showed. The effect of attempts 
to separate those liberal elements 
from Southern influences—which 
are Bourbon—remains an open 
question. 

It must be recognized that many 
of the reasons for mass discontent 
have disappeared, and more of 
them, it has been promised, will be 
wiped away in the next four years. 
Efforts towards establishing old 
age security, unemployment insur- 
ance, relief from both cause and 
effect of recurrent depressions, bet- 
terment of the farmer’s lot—all 
these problems are receiving con- 
sideration from the present gov- 
ernment. : 

The answer to the successful for- 
mation of a third party, therefore, 
seems to lie with the future course 
of the Roosevelt administration. If 
it fails in, or cannot keep, its prom- 
ises, then the discontented millions 
will look elsewhere for leadership 
and organization, and the long ex- 
pected Farmer-Labor party will 
emerge. 


William Jennings 
choice of the People’s Party: 
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Tl Duce Coaches 


Ciano as Heir 


Son-in-law Count Galeazzo seems Musso- 






lini's candidate to keep the dictatorship in 
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fol- The original and only Ital- 
the ian Duce! 
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the family And the carbon copy son- 
in-law Ciano... less of a 
jaw, but still young. 


N a republic, succession to politi- 
cal power is prearranged by 
means of a set of rigid, constitu- 
tional rules, which are the essence 
of democracy. A king’s successor 
comes to power by the operation of 
a set of different but no less univer- 
sally accepted and rigid rules, 
which are the essence of monarchy. 


But the essence of dictatorship is 
that the ruler comes to power by 
ignoring all the rules, and there are 
no rules for his succession. Hence 
Benito Mussolini’s present effort 
to train his son-in-law, Count 
Ciano (pronounced Chah-noh) as 
his successor. Ciano has constantly 
been given greater responsibility ' 
in the ee of Italy since he Galeazzo Ciano is an air- 
married the Premier’s daughter, : 

Edda. Now, aged only 33, he is Min- a _ yee a a 
ister of Foreign Affairs. P Ethion ra 

This post gives him the widest _ 
possible opportunity to make him- 
self known and liked by the Italian 
populace, and to become an experi- 
enced statesman. After fifteen or 
twenty years of such experience— 
the normal life expectancy of Mus- 
solini at this moment—with his 
father-in-law always behind him, 
he may seem such a logical choice to 
succeed I] Duce that there will be 
no question about the matter. That, 
in any case, is probably Mussolini’s 
hope. 

But why Ciano? Mussolini’s 
brother, Armaldo, is much too old. 
His sons, Vittorio, aged 21, Bruno, 
aged 20, and Romano, aged 6, too 
young. Why not the heroic and pop- 


ular flyer Italo Balbo, the aggres- si. oe p 
sive ambassador Dino Grandi, the And Mussolini pilots his own 


ee alts — wily under-secretary of Foreign airplane, gives his air fleet 
Mussolini discusses Mediterranean affairs with Ramsay Affairs, Fulvio Suvich? Mussolini first honors in peace and 


MacDonald, British prime minister. jealously dislikes the first two, dis- war. 
: trusts the sympathy toward France 


of the third. Ciano is his son-in- 
law, has a good mind, good looks, 
the elements of popularity, and be- 
sides he is obedient. 

Ciano is a son of Costanzo Ciano, 
a shipping merchant who was made 
a count by King Victor Emmanuel 
for his services in the navy during 
the war. He is an old friend of Mus- 
solini and at the time of his son’s 
marriage, in 1930, he was Minister 
of Communications in the cabinet. 

Young Galeazzo Ciano, hand- 
some as a movie actor, with black 
pompadoured hair, strong face, in- 
telligent eyes, began his career in 
the Italian diplomatic service at 
tio de Janeiro. He was attached to 
the Holy See at Rome when, at the 
age of 27, he met Edda Mussolini 

ce ay and married her in a simple, fam- 
~~ ev! Sa : 4 he 3 ily-attended ceremony. Thereafter 
Plc _—_ a 3 ———— his real education, and his rapid 
Italian Premier’s son-in-law meets Fuehrer Adolf Hitler in rise to favor as the heir-apparent Der Fuehrer and Il Duce 

conference at Berchtesgaden. to dictatorship began understand each other. 
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Count Ciano, as foreign minister, confers with German 
Foreign Minister von Neurath. 
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Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt 
Renews Battle for Child 


in ‘Exposé’ of Society 


“The third witness called to prove me an immoral mother, 
unfit to have her child, was my own mother .. . It was the 
last time I was ever to think of her as such or call her so. 
From that monstrous moment when she stepped into that 
ringed enclosure, she ceased for all time being my mother, 


and had turned into the witness — Mrs. Morgan.” 


— Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt in “Without Prejudice” 


LL the triple-distilled fury of a 

woman scorned, plus the bit- 
terness engendered by an inter- 
family quarrel, plus the hatreds in- 
spired by a battle for millions, come 
pouring forth at last in Gloria Mor- 
gan Vanderbilt’s defense of her 
private character—a volume en- 
titled, naively enough, “Without 
Prejudice.” 

So the famous Vanderbilt case, 
marked by vituperation and scan- 
dalous accusations such as might 
characterize any family row 
whether in a slum or a palace, 
comes to another climax in a book 
that seems to prove that the richer 
they are the harder they fight. 

Everybody knows that this so- 
ciety-author is the widow of Regi- 
nald Vanderbilt, and the mother of 
little Gloria Vanderbilt, who be- 
came a pitiful pawn of relatives, 
lawyers, and New York courts. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt was accused by 
hersister-in-law, Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, and by her mother, Mrs. 





- Wide World 

Justice John F. Carew or- 

dered the child out of her 
mother’s hands. 
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International 
Mrs. Harry Hayes Morgan, 
“no longer her mother.” 


Harry Hayes Morgan, of enough 
Parisian indiscretions and Conti- 
nental follies to brand her as unfit 
to have the bringing up of her 
child. The court found that the ac- 
cusations were grossly exagger- 
ated, if not wholly foundationless 

but it took the child away from 
her mother and gave her arbitrar- 
ily to Mrs. Whitney, with certain 
week-end dispensations when the 
two Glorias are permitted to in- 
dulge in each other’s society. 

The court’s decision provoked a 
storm of controversy in women’s 
circles of the United States. Moth- 
ers found it hard to understand 
why, if Mrs. Vanderbilt were so 
completely exonerated of all wrong 
doing, she should still be regarded 
as “unfit” to rear her child. And 
why, if she were not fit to have her 
baby four or five days each week, 
she should be permitted to be with 
Gloria on the other two or three 
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Revenge is sweet, and Mrs. Reginald 
(Gloria) Vanderbilt puts relatives on 


days and on Sundays. 

The entire lives of the Morgan 
family, of Gloria’s mother, who 
trotted her four children all over 
Europe during their babyhood, of 
Thelma, who married and divorced 
Lord Furness, of Consuelo, and of 
young Harry, came under the scru- 
tiny of the world. The picture of 
this family life was hectic. Al- 
though Gloria’s father, the late 
Harry Hayes Morgan, was a ster- 
ling American, his career in the 
diplomatic service had kept him 
abroad for many years. Gloria and 
her sisters knew little or nothing 
of real American life. 

Throughout the case, part of 
which was heard behind securely 
bolted doors, the Vanderbilt-Whit- 
ney dollars clanged against each 
other like steel on steel. For little 
Gloria is the heiress—not her 
mother—to Reggie Vanderbilt’s 
fortune. 

The picture of dollared-society, 
as given in Gloria Morgan Vander- 
bilt’s exposition of her maternal 
troubles, is not a pleasant one, and 
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pillory. 


if there is any moral attached to it, 
it is that where hard cash is in- 
volved, bitterness increases in pro- 
portion to the number of millions 
at stake. 

This is not to say that the ma- 
ternal instinct, mother love, devo- 
tion, cannot be as strong in the 
hearts of the extremely wealthy as 
in the breasts of the extreniely 
poor, and reading the ex parte evi- 
dence of Mrs. Vanderbilt, one is 
inclined to speculate on whether 
Justice may not have been given 
the run-around in this case. 

Gloria’s book may be, as she en- 
titles it, “without prejudice,” but 
it is nevertheless a public docu- 
ment and a piece of propaganda, 
and its obvious purpose is to reveal 
events which were missed by the 
tabloid newspapers because Mr. 
Justice John F. Carew banged shut 
the doors of his court—after the 
dirt about Gloria had been spilled 
—and thereafter little of Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s defense found its way into 
the public prints. It is perhaps nat- 
ural, therefore, that Mrs. Vander- 
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Wide World 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Gloria’s aunt, promises tender 
care of her ward. 
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Little Gloria Vander- 
bilt, pawn in court 
battle, is wide-eyed. 


bilt should show her feelings about 
Judge Carew. She is careful to 
avoid technical contempt of court, 
but there is a little scorn in her 
characterization of the august mag- 
istrate. But she says: 


I hold no criticism of Judge 
Carew. I only state facts. My 
mode of living, my friends, the 
circle in which I moved were ut- 
terly alien to his point of view on 
life and would bear no reorien- 
tation when it came to our social 
world. 


The charges of immoral conduct, 
made on the witness stand by 
Gloria’s own mother while she fin- 
gered a crucifix, were many and 
varied. Mrs. Vanderbilt was 
charged with having obscene liter- 
ature in her various homes in Eu- 
rope, where the innocent eyes of 
her daughter might fall upon it. 
She was accused of an improper re- 
lationship with Prince Hohenlohe, 
in various palaces. She was even ac- 
cused of a bizarre intimacy with a 
woman friend. And, of course, with 
looking on the wine bottle too fre- 
quently and too diligently. 

Much of the evidence against her 
was given by spying servants, dis- 
gruntled butlers, discharged maids 
and the class of persons who ap- 
peared ready to throw their weight 
on the side of the heaviest money 
bags. But the most sensational of 
the charges were supported by none 
other than Mrs. Vanderbilt’s moth- 
er, whom she now excoriates so bit- 
terly. 

“T cannot speak of my daughter’s 
shame,” her mother said in the 
open hearing. “If I do I must tell 
you in private.” 

So the hearing was moved into 
the judge’s chambers, and there 
unfolded her story. In Gloria’s 
words: 

It was staged with the settings 
of a French farce—a villa on the 
Cote Basque, lowered lights, 
deshabille, a secret midnight 
bed-room rendezvous with a 
lover (Prince Hohenlohe)—but 
strange and incomprehensible, 
it was set in the midst of family 
life with the door unlocked and 
opened a foot for the household 
to see. Without realizing the 
enormity of the abyss her words 
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Gloria, elbow on lap, 
becomes a bit tired, 
somewhat pensive. 


International International 


Life is a puzzle—too 


deep for small girls, 
whether rich or poor. 





Wide World 
Daughter Gloria, guarded and hustled by burly detectives, 
pitiful victim of money-war. 
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And Gloria now has all the acres of this estate as 
a playground. 


International 


Life also contains 
many surprises, some 
not very happy ones. 
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But Gloria is only a 
baby, and a good 
thumb is comforting. 


were to sink her into, and a 
whole world’s reaction to them, 
she told of waking the nurse and 
calling her as a witness to this 
highly unsavory and compromis- 
ing picture.... There was no 
drama here—it went far, far 
deeper; it was too debasing for 
that. Nor was it elemental or pri- 
mal. Those are clean sources. 


At this point in the proceedings, 
according to Mrs. Vanderbilt, her 
enemy-sister-in-law, Mrs. Whitney, 
laughed—“such a laugh as one 
hears at social gatherings.” Na- 
than Burkan, chief of defense coun- 
sel, turned upon her. 

“You are witnessing,” he said, 
“one of the most outrageous scenes 
it has ever been my duty to listen 
to. A woman is being nailed to the 
cross by her own mother and you 
are laughing at the sight. If you 
cannot restrain your humor, you 
will please leave the room.” 

There were plenty of witnesses 
for the gay Vanderbilt widow, how- 
ever, and many of them journeyed 
all the way from Europe to come to 
her defense. Prince Hohenlohe, now 
happily married, testified that the 
charges of his intimacy with Mrs. 
Vanderbilt were ridiculous. Glo- 
ria’s twin sister, Thelma, the di- 
vorced Lady Furness, who is a 
friend of King Edward VIII, came 
rushing to her aid. The “porno- 
graphic” literature turned out to 
be innocuous copies of a French hu- 
morous magazine. The “affair” 
with Prince Hohenlohe was shown 
to have been impossible at the time 
and place alleged. But the court 
thought little Gloria would be bet- 
ter off with her aunt, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, on the regal Long Island estate 
to which she had been taken, and 
all the efforts of Mrs. Vanderbilt 
to upset the ruling went for 
naught. Meanwhile, what of the 
child? She has the happiness of a 
palace-home, of servants and motor 
cars and horses, of toys in limitless 
numbers. Will she ever be able to 
enjoy that other inalienable right 
of childhood—the close love, re- 
spect, or veneration that should 
exist between a little girl and her 
mother? 

And some day, Gloria will grow 
up and read her mother’s book. 
What will she think of society 
then? 
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Do Animals Laugh? 


Certainly they can make gro- 
tesque faces, but that may be 
only a stomach-ache, according 
to scientists who study contortions 





“STOP ME IF YOU’VE HEARD ... ” 


This simian raconteur seems to be telling 
a Pullman-car story. 


POWDER-PUFF JOY 


Self-satisfied Susie has fun trying to beau- 
tify her lovely pan. 





All photos International 


IL DUCE COMMANDS! 

No room for a sense of 

humor in the importance 
of dictatorship. 





0 animals , laugh? Psy- 
PERHAPS IT’S HUNGER Se cece cr tat Pao. FELINE NONSENSE 
But Mrs. Hippo seems in pleasant mood graphs, catching them in moods Which goes to prove that a cat may laugh 
as she greets friends. of apparent merriment, contradict like a king. 

the scientists. The grave opinion 
of students in animal psychology 
— is that while the beasts of the field 
experience such emotions as grief 
and sorrow, rage and delight, such 
distortions of the visage as you see 
on this page are merely natural 
reactions to physical, not mental, 
causes. 

Ordinary observers will ask 
why, if the facial muscles of dogs 
and cats can respond to fear or an- 
ger, they may not also respond, 
more pleasantly to joy. 

At any rate, waiving the scien- 
tific controversy, here is visual 
proof that if animals have no sense 
of humor (and any dog lover will 
dispute that) they have at least 
all the symbols that go with it— 
the raised upper lip, the broad 
grin, the wrinkles at the eyes, and 
the head-thrown-back in howls of 
seeming mirth. 

Most certainly, as is clearly 
demonstrated by the picture in the 


— 





center, they do have, if not a sense 
MIRTH REIGNS SUPREME of humor, a magnificent sense of . WHE-E-E-E-E-E 
The bear, full of vittles, gives way to un- self-importance. As do all dicta- Old Dobbin gives vent to his feelings in 
restrained jollity. tors. a real horse laugh. 
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Photo by Ralph Frost 


The Scenario: George Powell, from the warm and sunn 
A Short, Short . Y 


South, visits hospitable Chicago. After the convention, 
° convivial friends entertain George. After the entertain- 
Story in Shorts 


ment, George, who seems to have lost all save honor, 


explains his plight to sympathetic Judge McGarry. 
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The King’s Orb means world 
domination. 
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St. Edward’s Crown, relic 
of 1662. 


Imperial State Crown, for 
ordinary wear. 
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Crown of India; it makes 
Edward an Emperor. 


Lloyds Bets 5-to-1 Edward Will 


Be Crowned 


Despite confusion over Simpson case, 
question of King’s marriage, possibility 
of abdication, opposition of radicals to 


NEASY lies the head ... that 
U wears a crown. ... The 
House of Lords and the firm of 
Lloyds, two great English institu- 
tions, are both in doubt about the 
date of the coronation ceremony 
for King Edward VIII, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne on January 
20, 1936. 

The House of Lords is the back- 
bone of Great Britain’s nobility 
and its vertebra are all testimonial 
to the direct male line of descent. 
The firm of Lloyds is a clearing- 
house for everything in the line of 
insurance, from legalized betting 
to the “20-payment life.” While 
the House of Lords gravely talks 
in whispers about a_ potential 
Queen Consort, whose Baltimore 
cookery might end for all time the 
vegetable marrow of jolly old Eng:: 
land, Lloyds is demanding a twenty 
percent premium from coronation 
profiteers who want to insure their 
enterprises against postponement 
of the ceremony. 

There are very definite reasons 
for the gravity of the Lords and the 
worry of Lloyds, and Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson, late of Baltimore, hap- 
pens to be nine-tenths of them. Po- 
tential obstacles to placing the 
sceptre'of state in Edward’s hand 
and anointing him with the oil of 
kings, are these: 

Nobody knows whether, with all 
the stubbornness of middle-aged 
love, Edward will insist on queenly 
rights, as his bride and consort, 
for the American commoner. 

Nobody knows whether Edward 
may not decide to chuck the whole 
business and turn the job over to 
his younger brother, the Duke of 
York. 

Nobody knows whether radical 
members of Parliament, like fiery 
John McGovern, will denounce the 
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This little girl, Princess Elizabeth, might be queen some day. 


on Schedule 


coronation expense, and misgivings of 
King's councillors, the chances are that 
ancient ceremony will be performed 


whole business and vote against 


appropriations to keep royalty 
comfortable. 

Nobody knows whether the 
King’s powerful councillors of 


state may try to run his private 
life as they run his public career, 
and bump into unexpected royal 
opposition. 

Nobody knows just what the 
temper of the British public, in- 
herently conservative where tradi- 
tion is concerned, will develop. 

Already there have been rum- 
blings from some sections of the 
British masses. McGovern, who 
once said openly in the House of 
Commons that he considered the 
Royal family a crowd of parasites, 
has asked the question: “Why have 
any coronation at all, when people 
need food?” The question was not 
answered. 

In a coronation ceremony the 
nave and transept of Westminster 
Abbey are filled with representa- 
tives of church and state, and down 
its center aisle marches the man on 
whose head the royal crown will 
come to rest. In the choir loft small 
white-robed boys chant the weighty 
promises of man to God, and at the 
altar the king murmurs the pledges 
of ruler to people. 

Two things the people can right- 
fully expect the king to swear: that 
he will rule justly within the limits 
of his power, and that he will fill 
the role he is called upon to play. To 
rule justly within the limits of his 
power, the middle-aged man with 
seven names, who is now holding 
the English sensational press at 
bay with a truly sensational ro- 
mance, must find himself in agree- 
ment with the Privy Council and 
the two Houses of Parliament. 

To fill the role that he is called 
upon to play, he must act as befits 
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A sceptre of solid gold, 
richly jewelled. 


a monarch. It befits the king of the 
British Isles and the dominions 
across the seas, the emperor of In- 
dia, etc., etc., to put no obstacle in 
the way of the course of English 
affairs, to do nothing that could 
render the coronation ceremony 
meaningless, 

Nominally free to marry whom 
he chooses, his deviation from the 
line of duty (i.e. from the line of 
unattractive princesses, all of whom 
are his first, second or third cousins 
from once to thrice removed) 
might cause the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to cut his wages—his “civil 
list.”” That is why Lloyds puts an 
enormous premium on a quite ordi- 
nary form of insurance. 

It is this disturbing situation 
that creates the not-remote possi- 
bility that Great Britain may again 
have a Queen-Empress to follow 
the line that includes the great 
Elizabeth, Mary, Anne, and Vic- 
toria. If, thwarted by court opin- 
ion, King Edward VIII decided to 
kick over the traces, his next oldest 
brother, the Duke of York, would 
succeed to the throne upon Ed- 
ward’s abdication. And next in line 
for the crown would be the Duke 
of York’s little girl, Elizabeth. 

Under English law, the King’s 
“nearest direct relative” is always 
heir-presumptive to the throne. 
King Edward has no sons. So his 
“nearest direct relative” is his 
brother. If the king had a son or 
daughter, the Duke of York would 
be out of the running. 

Under such a rule, it will be seen, 
no brothers or sisters of kings can 
reach the throne until the king 
himself runs out of sons. Thus, be- 
fore the king’s second-oldest son 
can come to the throne, the king’s 
eldest son’s children have the pref- 
erence, 

If Edward should abdicate, he 
would not even be, again, the 
Prince of Wales. That title is vest- 
ed in the crown itself, and is at the 
disposal of the King. As a matter 
of form, the King grants the title 
to his eldest son, and the young 
prince is usually invested, with 
royal ceremony, at about the age of 
ten. The King would, however, 
carry away with him the title of 
“Duke of Chester”’—the title he 
was born with. 

As to his marrying Mrs. Simp- 
son—he can do it if he wants to 
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Keystone 


Elizabeth, a potential Queen, rides with her royal grandma, 
Dowager Queen Mary. 
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The Duke and Duchess of York, who would reign if Edward 
abdicated. 
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The panoply of state .. . Edward VIII opens Parliament 
with traditional pomp. 
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Sceptre with the Dove, sym- 
bolizing Holy Spirit. 


and tell his Lords and Councillors 
to jump in the Thames. It is a law 
that members of the royal family 
must obtain the consent of the King 
to their marriages. But Edward, 
being King, only has to ask him- 
self the question: “Do I mind very 
much, please, if I marry Wallis?” 
and answer it, gladly, “go right 
ahead, my boy, and blessings on 
you.” 

However, if the King marries, 
having his own consent but not the 
approval of Parliament and the 
Privy Council, he might not be 
considered as filling his sworn role 
to the people’s satisfaction, and 
divided opinion, even in a constitu- 
tional monarchy where kingship is 
merely nominal, is bad medicine 
for the nation. 

As for the coronation ceremony 
itself, except for the pageantry in- 
volved, it isn’t actually necessary, 
as McGovern declared. Kings have 
ruled for years without having an 
Archbishop of Canterbury place the 
heavy crown over their brows. Ed- 
ward himself has been king for a 
year, without anybody anointing 
him or laying hands on him. He 
was King, in fact, the moment the 
breath of life passed from his 
father. But the coronation is a good 
show for the people, and it has the 
function of confirming what every- 
body knows already—that the King 
is the King. 

As King, crowned or uncrowned, 
Edward can “raise’’ Mrs. Simpson 
to noble rank. He can make her a 
duchess in her own right—how 
about “Duchess of Maryland’— 
and thus perform the miracle of 
ennobling her blood. That’s how 
Lords and Ladies got that way in 
the first place. Or he might quit en- 
tirely, and be just plain David 
Windsor, retired business man. 

In that case, Princess Elizabeth, 
the Duke of York’s oldest daugh- 
ter, would be the heir-presumptive 
to the throne of empire. 

Going still farther in this royal 
speculation, England’s next Queen 
Elizabeth (if fate brings her to the 
throne) will be the titular ruler, 
whether she marries or retains 
state of maidenhood to which the 
Great Elizabeth professed. Her 
husband, if any, will merely be the 
“royal consort,” like her great- 
great-grandma’s husband, Prince 
Albert. 
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Children of Jewish colonists, playing near the tents that give them temporary shelter, are cared for 


and amused by a nurse, while their mothers work for new homes. 


Pioneer Struggles 
in Palestine 


7 


Young pioneers at work drilling an artesian well by hand. 
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Women and youths take equal part with men 


in hardening toil and discouraging sacrifices 


which racial troubles are now aggravating 


TRUGGLING to wrest from barren 

soil the fatherland denied them 
by other races through the course 
of centuries, Jewish settlers in 
Palestine are faced with the pros- 
pect of long and bitter disagree- 
ment with the Arab natives whom 
they are displacing. Unless agree- 
ment and coéperation are soon 
reached between the two groups, it 
will have to be recognized that here 
is developing yet another racial 
feud of long duration and tragic 
consequences. Already scores of 
lives have been lost as open con- 
flict has occasionally broken out. 
Whether the result eventually will 
be another exodus and a renewed 
period of homeless wandering for 
the Jews depends upon the solution 
of this problem. 

In all other problems the settlers 
are displaying tremendous re- 
sources and individual courage. 
Mothers, forced by pioneer circum- 
stances to do the work of men, leave 
their children with nurses during 
the day and by their labor secure 
recognition of themselves as equal 
partners in the settlement enter- 
prise. Toiling in fields and facto- 
ries, they go far beyond the 
traditional role of women in their 
attempt to build a home here. 

Jewish youths bring to the move- 
ment its greatest vigor and 
strength. Whether they are 
workers drilling an artesian well by 
hand power, or students of the 


Jewish Nautical School preparing 
to serve in a future Jewish Mer- 
chant Marine, they make un- 
counted sacrifices in the effort to 
forge a nation for their race. 

That the sacrifices of such 
people, who have deliberately sur- 
rendered more civilized comforts 
for the rigorous lives called for by 
their ideals, should be made in vain 
cannot be permitted. A solution 
must be found. A peaceful solution. 

The re-colonization of Palestine 
has been a dream that for decades 
has fired the imagination and 
stirred the hearts of the Jewish 
race. At the conclusion of the 
World War there seemed to be no 
doubt in the minds of world states- 
men that at last the time had come 
for fulfillment of that dream. 

But in the post-war readjust- 
ment of territories, international 
boundaries and spheres of influ- 
ence, it began to appear more and 
more doubtful that the new Pales- 
tine would come to manhood and 
flourish, even under the protection 
of world-wide public opinion. With 
each succeeding outbreak of Arab 
opposition, these doubts have 
grown. What, then, is the “peaceful 
solution,” and from what source is 
it to come? 

England wanted the Jews in 
-alestine, first of all, as a buffer 
against the Arabs and a protection 
to her interests in the Suez canal 
—the highway to India. With 
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This soil has lain untilled for centuries. So these pioneer women, bringing the true companionship of 
toil to their husbands and brothers, play their fruitful part in wresting crops from the earth. 


growing nationalization of the 
Arab tribes, however, the latter 
became a dangerous element and 
Britain could not risk their antag- 
onism. Consequently she has pur- 
sued a do-nothing policy and per- 
mitted the colonists to fight it out 
for themselves or attempt their 
own solution. 

The unusually heavy naval 
strength thrown into the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean had 
nothing to do with the Palestine 
crisis. It was solely to answer the 
threat to the Suez implied in Benito 
Mussolini’s Ethiopian war. 

The Arab movement against the 
colony is not the spasmodic war- 
fare of old-time tribes. It is di- 
rected, organized and planned from 
within the sandy oriental empire 
itself. 

As a consequence, the Jews of 
Palestine are the unhappy victims 
of another repetition of history. In 
Biblical times they were situated 
in the important highway between 
Egypt and the Northern Kings. As 
H. G. Wells expressed it, they were 
in the unenviable position of a man 
in the middle of the road who is 
constantly being run over by traffic 
running first in one direction and 
then in the other. Again they have 
become ground between the upper 
and nether millstones—a buffer 
state between two contending 
forces. 

The “peaceful solution” can not 
be expected to come from England. 
Accordingly, the solution must rest 
with the Jewish colonizers them- 
selves. They must make their own 
peace, come to their own terms, 
work out their own political des- 
tiny. It is not an easy solution for 
there are not only external but in- 
ternal difficulties to be overcome. 
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The economic and cultural differ- 
ences between the Jews and their 
neighbors, the Arabs, are marked. 
Hiring of low-priced Arabs for un- 
skilled work in factories, to the 
exclusion of the higher-paid and 
higher-standard Jews plays its 
part in the present ill-feeling. 

The problem, therefore, is more 


than one of hard work in the field, 
the shop or the factory. It is one 
calling for the kind of statesman- 
ship that will create a harmony of 
interest between Arab and Jew. 
And among intelligent Jews and 
Arabs there is harmony of interest. 
The return of the Jews to Palestine 
has brought a higher standard of 








living to the Arabs, ample employ- 
ment, education, sanitation, better 
roads, hospitals, and inspiration to 
modernize their ways and ideals. 
The basic elements for understand- 
ing exist between Arabs and Jews 
and even though obstacles are 
many, a state of symbiosis must 
prevail, or else a state of chaos. 








A new profession for Jewish youth. Students at Tel Aviv school train for merchant navy. 
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Do Artists Starve? 


Commercial Artists Earn Big Incomes While 

“Real” Artists Pull In Their Belts. But The 

Garret Rembrandts And The Cellar Goyas 

Struggle With Their Dreams Despite An 

Empty Cupboard And A Boxful Of Unpaid 
Bills For The Fickle Goddess Fame 





A statue like this one by Anthony de Francisci takes three 
or four months to create, and may sell for $3,000. 
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Sk a hundred people to describe 
the career of a “real” artist, 
and ninety-nine will say that he 
spends his years painting pictures 
that don’t sell, on an empty stomach 
in a cold garret. The hundredth, 
who may have in mind a successful 
portrait painter, or a popular 
etcher, will have visions of a glam- 
orous studio, exciting parties, 
crowded art shows, luscious mo- 
dels, and fat picture-prices. Un- 
fortunately for art, the ninety-nine 
are more nearly right than the 
hundredth. 
Before going any farther, it’s 









Wide World 

Prices at the open air show range from a couple of dollars 

to a couple of hundred, with emphasis on the lower 

brackets. The show provides the only sales of the year for 
many artists. 


necessary to agree on a definition 
of a “real” artist. The easiest way 
to define him is to say what he isn’t. 
He isn’t a magazine illustrator, 
nor an advertising artist, nor a 
cartoonist, nor an architectural 
draughtsman, nor an industrial de- 
signer, nor—well, the list is end- 
less. In each field there are out- 
standing men doing outstanding 
jobs, and it may be that they are 
producing better art than the 
“real” artists. Certainly they 
wouldn’t trade places with the art- 
ists, because in spite of the rise of 
color photography, and the gen- 
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Wide World 


The Washington Square open air art show, held twice a 
year in New York, gives everyone a chance to display his 
wares before an appreciative audience. 
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erally reduced art requirements of 
magazines and advertisers, the 
commercial men continue to make 
very good livings. A magazine 
illustrator whose work was in de- 
mand, for instance, might have 
little difficulty earning ten to thirty 
thousand dollars a year. 

With the commercial artists 
ruled out, there remain thousands 
and thousands of painters, sculp- 
tors, etchers, and draughtsmen 
who have no connection with indus- 
try or business, and who must sell 
their work directly to a limited 
public. “Real” art, we might say, 
has nothing to sell but itself. It is 
not subsidized by cheese or liver 
pill manufacturers, and its prac- 
titioners are the freest of free- 
lancers. 

But to be a real artist does not 
necessarily mean to be a good one. 
The craft is full of fakers and pre- 
tenders, most of whom, be it said, 
inhabit the lowest economic stra- 
tum of the art world. It would be 
no fairer to consider them or their 
earnings as typical than it would 
be to select a shiftless and incom- 
petent laborer who was out of work 
most of the time and say that he 
represented the mass of the work- 
ers. In the garret-art class, of 
course, are many talented men and 
women who have not yet gained 
recognition or a measure of eco- 
nomic security, and are serving 
their apprenticeships. Until they 
become established they must re- 
sign themselves to getting little or 
nothing—usually the latter—for 
their work. And in numerous 
tragic cases great geniuses starve 
for their art throughout their 
lives, only to be recognized post- 
humously. When this happens, as 
it did with Van Gogh, the public 
bids the picture-prices up to fan- 
tastic levels, but the profits of 
course go to the art dealers and 
speculators. 

In the middle economic class of 
artists, between the commercial 
men and the garret starvelings, are 
those who have gained reputation 
and experience, and are the best 
equipped to make their living with 
brush and chisel. With the possible 
exception of portrait painters, no 























Wide World 


Artists not only exhibit, but frequently work on the spot 
at the open air show. You can buy a presentable crayon or 
charcoal portrait of yourself for as little as a dollar. 


artist in this category can reason- 
ably expect to earn, year after year, 
as much as do the commercial 
brethren. Most of them count 


much as possible against the in- 
evitable slump. In hard times the 
fortunate artist lives on his sav- 
ings, while the improvident one is 


themselves lucky if they can pay ‘forced to cut his prices. If he does 


the rent and the grocer’s bills. Like 
everything else, prosperity in art 
depends on supply and demand. 
The market is very small, being 
composed chiefly of wealthy indi- 
viduals, museums, and a few busi- 
ness institutions. In boom periods 
established artists may have no 
trouble selling their pictures for a 
couple of thousand dollars apiece, 
and the wise ones salt away as 
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Barter is the rule at this exhibiting gallery in Paris. Cus- 
tomers may exchange goods or foodstuffs for paintings. This 
exhibitor was glad to trade his brain-child for a fur coat. 
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this, he finds it extremely difficult 
to climb back to the old level again. 
A painting is such a difficult thing 
on which to set a cash value that 
artists are forced to charge more 
or less what the traffic will bear. 

Sculpture, like portrait work, is 
a more business-like medium than 
free-lance painting, for in this me- 
dium the artist frequently works 
on commission, and knows in ad- 
vance what he is going to sell. The 
sculptor first sells his work in 
model form before chiselling it in 
marble or casting it in bronze. 
Casting is a most elaborate pro- 
cess, and it costs about a thousand 
dollars to produce a life-size bronze 
figure. The best marble for the 
same figure would cost somewhat 
more than bronze. 

According to Anthony de Fran- 
cisci, a noted American sculptor, 
the artist would probably spend 
three or four months in creating 
a life-size statue, and could expect 
to receive about $3,000 for it. If he 
created and sold four such statues 
in a year his gross income would 
amount to $12,000, less approx- 
imately $4,000 for materials, and 
at least another thousand for gen- 
eral overhead, leaving a net income 
of $5,000. 

Not many sculptors do as well 
as that, but Mr. de Francisci says 
that public monuments, in addition 
to private demand, keep him busy 
most of the time. Monuments, how- 
ever, sometimes turn out to be 
white elephants for the sculptor. 
A few years ago Mr. de Francisci 
won a competition for the design 
and construction of a colossal pile 
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in Union Square, New York City. 
The award for the work was $85,- 
000, but it took him three years to 
complete it, and the terms of his 
contract prevented him from ac- 
cepting any other assignments dur- 
ing that period. By the time the 
monument was unveiled, Mr. de 
Francisci found that he was sev- 
eral thousands dollars in the hole, 
although he admits that the dis- 
tinction and publicity were of great 
value. 

Offsetting episodes like this 
were a good many “windfalls” in 
the form of commemorative 
plaques and medals which he has 
created for corporations and indi- 
viduals. These are extremely pro- 
fitable, and take little time. Mr. de 
Francisci was once paid $4,000 for 
a medal which he designed in three 
weeks for one of Samuel Insull’s 
utility companies. 

To generalize, art pays well at 
certain times, to certain people, 
The majority of artists are never 
out of sight of the poorhouse, but 
the competent men with reputa- 
tions can usually manage to sup- 
port themselves in reasonable com- 
fort. However, the artist’s chief 
reward must always be the satis- 
faction which he gets from his 
work. 

BUT satisfaction does not pay 
the butcher. Art requires the ab- 
sorption of a whole man. It is nota 
part-time job. Cezanne said it took 
a lifetime to learn how to paint. 
But Cezanne had a private income. 
The artist who is obsessed with 
unmarketable dreams and without 
an income is faced with a bitter 
dilemma. There is constant pres- 
sure to debase and cheapen his 
work. Shall he sell out? There is 
the landlord’s knock. There is the 
world of commercial painting that 
pays well. What shall he do? 
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No art form is missing from 
the Washington Square open 
air show. 
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udies and Studies 


Work begins at five (years old) for the gor- 


geous girls who make beauty their career. 


And it never stops 


wo roads to the pinnacle—the 

long, arduous, muscle-building, 
back-limbering road of the dancer; 
and the path, sometimes lined with 
primroses and mink coats, of the 
show girl. Yet the public knows 
them and classifies them both mere- 
ly as “chorus girls”, and lets that 
general term apply equally to both 
orchids and garden flowers in night 
club hot houses. 

It doesn’t seem right, and per- 
haps there’s no justice in it, but 
it is the orchids of chorus life, the 
girls whose beauty, grace, statu- 
esque pulchritude can carry them 
through without the added burden 
of brains, who wear the furs and 
diamonds, ride in limousines, know 
their vintages, and collect the 
heaviest pay envelopes. 

The others, the “background” of 
trained, agile, clever dancers used 
as a setting for the glorified show- 
girls, get their $35 a week, ride the 
subways, cook, sew, make their 
own beds (and lie in them, too) 
and, what time they have left, 
dance and practice, dance and prac- 
tice, dance and practice. 

These are the girls who begin 
their life’s labor perhaps at the age 
of five, when an ambitious mother, 
discerning talent in her daughter 
thus early, sends her to dancing 
school for her first long years of 
drilling. When, at the age of six- 





Murray Korman 


Fifteen years of hard work 
may produce a star like Lil- 
lian Duval. 


teen; she is chosen by some visiting 
impresario for her first public 
dancing job, her career—and her 
work—has just begun. Once she 
starts rehearsing, in the daily 
grind which lasts three weeks while 
the new show is trained, she loses 
five pounds or more during the 
strenuous trial period. And these 
are not the lower class dancers, but 
the ones who crash the ritzy hot- 
spots. 

Unless they want to be washed 
up at the age of twenty-three, when 
the clubs no longer want them, they 
have to continue their studying as 
they work. For the girl with ambi- 


C. Douglas—the re- 
ligious author—and 
Warwick Deeping. 
Hervey Allen is 
approved because 
of his Anthony Ad- 
verse. Eugene 
O’Neil, Dumas, Poe 
and Sinclair Lewis 
are also rated high. 

Most of them 
hope to rise from 
the chorus and be- 
come dramatic 
stars, and it is this 
hope that drives 
them to extra study. 








If work won’t keep these girls slender, diet 
must. So “watch that waistline!” 


tion this means a brisk routine. 
For example, there are some who 
get to sleep at 4 a. m., start out at 
8 o’clock to make the rounds of 
photographers for posing or model- 
ling, go home for some reading or 
practising, and get to their club at 
6 p. m. They have to try to make 
up lost sleep between shows. For 
their work at the cabaret they 
usually receive from $35 to $50 a 
week, and the posing may bring in 
twenty or thirty more if they’re 
lucky. 

In such spare moments as they 
have, the chorus girls turn to the 
same pastimes as less glorified per- 
sons. Their hobbies, as given in 
questionnaires answered by repre- 
sentative dancers in the better 
clubs, range from knitting to horse- 
back riding, which is by far the 
favorite; the girls like cooking and 
sewing and go in for collecting 
stamps and for reading. When they 
read, they know their books and 
authors. The most preferred 
writers are Rudyard Kipling, Lloyd 





sf 
Maurice Seymour 


It takes years of constant practice to pro- 
duce a shining star like Edna Sedgwick. 
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Warner Bros. 


Drill, drill, drill! Sixteen hours a day in rehearsals. A 
backstage scene from “Stage Struck.” 
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Universal Newsreel from Globe 


Starlets display samples of the new leg-adornment fad that eliminates stockings. Choose your own design! 


Painted Stockings 
for Hollywood 


INCHING the pennies where 

most women wish they could, 
Hollywood starlets are discarding 
stockings in favor of Max Factor’s 
new fad of painted designs to 
cover, or rather beautify, their 
legs. 

The famous beautician takes a 
design which he guarantees will ex- 
press the personality of the girl in 
question. Painted on with pains- 
taking care, it can give any one of 
a number of effects. Stripes, dots 
and other patterns never seen in 
regulation silk stockings are the re- 
sult for some of the actresses, while 
others favor plain shadings which 
give the effect of silk and are 
topped with bizarre designs. 

‘Along with the false eye-lash, 
artificial fingernail, and manicured 
feet fads, the current fashion is as- 
suming the proportions of a popu- 
lar craze. Shorter dresses help it 
elong, and the shorter the better 
for the new idea. Burlesque houses 
have long known painted bodies, 
but if it becomes common along 
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Universal Newsreel from Globe 


This type of decoration would go well at a cocktail party 
after the third drink. 


Money-saving idea of painting design 
directly on skin wins approval of 


movie colony. Perhaps paint won't run 


Hollywood Boulevard the artificial 
stockings are sure to bring a new 
type of sensation and create even 
deeper interest in the leg situation. 
Housewives may spurn the fad in 
spite of its financial savings, but 
not even resemblance to leopard or 
zebra legs is too startling to embar- 
rass Hollywood, nor too fantastic 
to dim the beauty of its starlets. 

What the reaction of stocking 
manufacturers will be remains to 
be seen. But if the fad remains 
popular, the motion-picture indus- 
try will gain a lot and Hollywood 
residents will be more widely 
looked at than ever. 

We can visualize la Garbo with 
her legs painted black; Dietrich in 
gold (to be worn under black net, 
in the antipodes).... Mary Carlisle 
in a nice design of bunny fur and 
Baby talc. ... Ginger Rogers in red, 
red, red... . And what about the 
men? Clark Gable in deep manly 
purple with a fine white stripe? 
Warner Oland in something with 
a T’inge of T’ang? John Barry- 
more in the flesh? 
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Home Movies—Hobby for 50,000 


Barely in its sixteenth year, amateur cin- 
ema approaches maturity of professional 


perfection, by grace of photographic in- 


MERICA is, among other things, 
the world’s foremost land of 
hobbies. Anywhere else in the civil- 
ized globe, a man who rushes home 
from his office to spend the evening 
watching guppies swim languidly 
around in a bowl, or to construct, 
with painful care, ship models in- 
side of old beer bottles, would be 
considered somewhat demented, 
but in this glorious land of the free 
he is simply a hobbyist, and hence 
perfectly normal. 

Not the least popular of Ameri- 
can hobbies, and certainly one 
which holds more promise of prac- 
tical benefits than any of the others, 
is one whose development has been 
quite recent—home movies. Fif- 
teen years ago this field of photo- 
graphy was almost unknown; to- 
day there are some 50,000 amateur 
movie makers in the United States 
alone, and probably ten times that 
number who enjoy or in some way 
benefit from home movies. 

Home movie making was made 
possible by the invention, in 1920, 
of what is known as the “reversal” 
film. This film differs from the ordi- 
nary still camera film, and from the 
professional film now being used in 
Hollywood, in that there are no 
negatives connected with its pro- 
cessing. Ordinarily, in the taking 
of pictures, a film is exposed and 
developed, the result being a nega- 
tive precisely like the negatives you 
get back when you leave a roll of 
film at the corner drug store. From 
this negative, by passing light 
through it onto a sensitized paper, 
or film, positives are made, which 
show the subject more or less as it 
was at the time the picture was 
taken. In movies as we know them 
in Hollywood, the original film is a 
negative, from which thousands of 
prints are made. For the amateur, 
this process is useless, and an un- 


flatness of film. 


First home film, 1920. 





Note 





vention and improvement in film. So, 


today, it enters new fields of practical 


usefulness and great joy in every-day life 





Same girls, 1936. Note change 
in film (and girls). 


necessary expense, making the re- 
versal film almost a necessity. The 
way in which this film works is 
most ingenious. 

With most film, there is one side 
that is coated with a single layer 
of sensitive emulsion which is 
changed chemically when light 
strikes it; in the reversal film there 
are two layers, one above the other. 
Of these, the upper layer is exposed 
when the film is “taken” in the 
camera, and in the development of 
the film this actually comes out as a 
negative. After this negative has 
been obtained, however, the film is 
re-exposed, and light passes through 
the negative layer onto the second 
layer of emulsion, thus producing 
a positive, and enabling the manu- 
facturer to return to the user, fin- 
ished and ready to screen, the iden- 
tical film with which his pictures 
were taken. 

After the reversal film had been 
perfected to some extent, both it 
and cameras to use it in were of- 
fered to the public. This was in 
1923. The first company to manu- 
facture a 16-millimeter movie cam- 
era was the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, who were followed 
closely by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Bell and Howell, and numer- 
ous others. 

The hobby was not slow in get- 
ting started. It seemed almost in- 
credible at first that real moving 
pictures, of passably good quality 
and clearness, could be made as 
simply as taking still pictures with 
a box camera, and people were 
eager to begin taking them. The 
first subjects, of course, were those 
nearest at hand—the families of 
the users. How priceless, thought 
far-sighted parents, to film little 
Otto on his fourth birthday play- 
ing in the sand pile, and thus to 
make a record which would last him 





Amateur movie makers capture beauty and romance— 
for all time. 
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Everyman’s back yard was the first studio, with children 
the movie stars. 
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all his life. And surely a picture 
of Susie being given a bath would 
prove something! Almost over- 
night, thousands of feet of film be- 
gan to be taken, and, while much 
of the footage was either inconse- 
quential or silly in subject matter, 
it illustrated the effectiveness of 
what is still one of the best excuses 
for the hobby of amateur movies, 
that of being able to keep a “living” 
record of one’s family. 

After Otto and Susie had been 
taken again and again, however, 
the home cameraman began to look 
about for subjects. Impressed by 
the productions of Hollywood, he 
began to imitate them, but soon 
found out that another “Birth of a 
Nation” could not be made with the 
back yard, a few washboards and a 
baby blanket as properties, and 
with Mother and Mrs. Jones as the 
stars. And so amateur movies aban- 
doned imitating the professional 
and developed a technique of their 
own. They emerged, if you will, as 
an art in their own right. And it 
is the recognition that they have 
a technique of their own which 
makes them continue as a hobby 
today. Now, in 1936, their use has 
been extended to chronicles of local 
news events, aids to salesmen, 
records of manufacturing and in- 
dustry, and brilliant educational 
mediums. Moreover, the advances 
that have been made in equipment, 
in cameras, projectors, and in num- 
erous other gadgets, have made 
possible the producing of pictures 
of professional quality. This was 
also aided by the production, in 
1929, of a panchromatic cinema 
film. Prior to that time, all films 
were orthochromatic (color-blind), 
but the panchromatic film, being 
sensitive to qualities and shades of 
color, gave to amateur movies a 
beauty that they never before had. 
Very recently, too, the filming of 
movies in natural color has been 
made possible. 

Not the least desirable charac- 
teristic of the home movie hobby is 
that it will really—as advertised— 
fit almost any purse. Cameras run 
anywhere from $12.00 to $400.00, 
and projectors cover about the 
same range. On additional gadgets, 


Patient hours of painstaking 
editing of home-made film... 
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Home-made movies enter the scientific field, for laboratory 
records of important experiments. 


Photos courtesy Eastman Kodak Co. and “Movie Makers’”’ 
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Surgeons, first filming their work as a hobby, turn the 
hobby to valuable scientific use. 


nice but not necessary, such as aux- 
iliary lenses, splicers, viewers, tri- 
pods, lights, screens, filters, ex- 
posure meters and editing sets, 
hundreds of dollars can be ex- 
pended. But the amateur with fifty 
dollars’ worth of equipment can get 
along very nicely. 





Together with equally careful cutting to display 


Largest organization of amateur 
cinemakers is the Amateur Cinema 
League, with offices in New York. 
By no means a closely-knit, clubby 
organization of the world’s ama- 
teur cameramen, the League func- 
tions well and seriously as consul- 
tant in all fields of amateur movie 


clever “story” continuity ... 





making. For $5.00 a year, its mem- 
bers receive little booklets on all 
phases of movie making, have the 
privilege of having their films re- 
viewed and criticized, learn free of 
charge about plots and titles, are 
kept informed of new equipment, 
may exchange films with other 
members, and can present any pro- 
blem of a technical, continuity, 
scenaric or productive nature for 
expert analysis. To both members 
and non-members is available the 
monthly magazine “Movie Mak- 
ers,” a sort of amateur cinema 
bible which treats new develop- 
ments in the field. Editor of ‘‘Movie 
Makers” is genial, enthusiastic Ar- 
thur Gale, himself an amateur, 
who has done much to build up 
and popularize his hobby. Having 
always the best interests of his 
amateurs at heart, Mr. Gale has 
just informed them, in a recently 
published book, ““How To Write A 
Movie,” which publication has been 
hailed in the cinema world as defin- 
ing clearly for the first time the 
technique which belongs solely to 
the amateur cinema. Founded in 
1916 by the late Hiram Percy 
Maxim, the League now has 4000 
members in 58 countries, and is 
rapidly growing. 

And the hobby itself, with the 
steady improvement of its tools, is 
also growing, and is entering fields 
such as medicine, crime detection 
and industry, where it is finding 
itself taken seriously. All in all, 
however, it is still in its adoles- 
cence. It is more than probable that 
within the next decade it will lose 
its silence, the only serious obstacle 
standing in the way of sound- 
movies at the moment being that 
of making the equipment for them 
simple enough for the lay amateur 
to operate. But the hobbyists are 
not impatient, and while engineers 
puzzle over new ideas in labora- 
tories, 50,000 camera users laugh 
with non-professional glee as Susie 
and Otto cavort across a bed-sheet 
screen taken from mother’s bou- 
doir. 

WILLIAM M. NELSON, 


Mid-Week Staff Photographer 





End in the final enjoyment of the 
family parlor production. 
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Wide World 
A horrifying sight, when baby boys fondle tools of death. 
..- A posed picture, but showing civil war’s ugliness. 


Spanish Agony 
Hits All Classes 


The Spaniards fight . . . against foreign 
legion and Moorish mercenaries...Old men 
answer cry to arms... Women and children 
die in unholy rain of bomb and shell...ater- 
— rer rifying lesson to the world, but will the world 


Never too old to fight for freedom, Jose Hugues, learn the lesson? 
at 73, in Loyalist trenches. . 


ae i 
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International Wide World 
A bridal path of bayonets. . . . Life, love and marriage Waiting for death’s messengers from skies. .. . Group at 
flourish in midst of sudden death. government building watches aerial bombardment. 
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Wide World Keystone 
“‘Good-bye’”’ An Aragon farmer kisses his son in farewell Three hundred new Italian bombers. . . . Will they rain 
before leaving for the government front. bombs on the Spanish people? 
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Fascist rout! ... Advance guard of Loyalist militia in hot pursuit of fleeing rebels. 
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Wide World Wide World 

Death strikes! . . . Scene at height of bombardment at Oyarsum by government artillery. Fascist Gen. Milan Astray 
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A New York highway with new records for safety— 
Duanesburg to Schenectady. 


Death Rides in the 
Dark Night 


EATH on the highways is a 

night rider. Lack of illumina- 
tion along the nation’s country 
roads costs a terrific toll in dollars 
and lives, and good lighting would 
gave more than it costs. 

The accident curve with the 
highest peak is found in the hour- 
by-hour chart of winter driving 
mishaps. Most winter accidents are 
found to occur between the hours 
of 5 P. M. and 8 P. M. During this 
period, which is one of daylight in 
the summer and darkness in the 
winter, the winter accidents are 58 
per cent higher than the summer 
accidents. In winter and summer 
daylight hours, the winter acci- 
dents average 76.4 per cent of the 
summer accidents. Based on this 
percentage, the expected winter ac- 
cidents during the 5 P. M.-8 P. M. 
period are 47 per cent less than 
actually occur. Darkness, and the 
ear-driving blindness which, it en- 
tails, is the only possible reason. 





Old lights gave glare that 
blinded driver. 
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Admitting such other factors as 
fatigue and slippery roads, ade- 
quate highway lighting should re- 
duce night accidents by at least 
one-third. 

Three-quarters to four-fifths of 
all vehicular traffic is in motion 
during the day, but more than one- 
half of all fatal accidents happen at 
night. 

There are some 3,000,000 road 
miles in the United States, and 
50,000 miles of these—chiefly un- 
lighted rural highways—are the 
scene of most night accidents. 
Rural night accidents have an esti- 
mated cost of $336,000,000, to say 
nothing of the human tragedies in- 
volved. On the basis of anticipated 
accident reduction, the lighting of 
these 50,000 miles of highway 
would seem to be ecomonically jus- 
tified. 

The case for adequate highway 
lighting seems to be so complete as 
to meet all argument, and therefore 
assumes the complexion of a pena- 
cea, a cure-all. The highway engi- 
neers used to say the same things 
about full-stop signs, and stop-and- 
go signals, and paneled highways, 





Here’s the reason for the record of Duanesburg road— 
night illumination by sodium lamps. 


Light the highways and you end night blind- 
ness. End night blindness and you end an 
accident evil that costs us $336,000,000. 


and cloverleaf junction points. 
Taxes were spent for these im- 
provements, and the accident toll 
mounted higher. Now there is a 
full-blown reaction against the 
cure-alls. 

On New Jersey’s Route 25 lies a 
four and one-half mile stretch from 
the Holland Tunnel to the Newark, 
N. J., city line. The road is well- 
lighted—at an annual cost of $23,- 
691, or $5,360 a mile. Its day acci- 
dent rate per million vehicle miles 
is 3.1; the night accident rate is 
2.6. For the same year, 1933, the 
cost of lighting the Westchester 
parkways was limited to $1,812 a 
mile; the day accident rate was 
3.02, and the night accident rate— 
7.59. 

On the new Mount Vernon High- 
way between Washington, D. C., 
and Mount Vernon, Va., the high- 
way lights were in service from 
the opening of the highway until 
pressure for economy forced offi- 
cials to cut them out. As a result, 
the number of accidents during 
hours of darkness was 2.5 times 
greater. 

Newest of all road-lighting de- 





Curves and underpasses require scientific lighting 
to eliminate dangers. 


velopments is the sodium-vapor 
lamp, whose yellow light silhou- 
ettes objects more clearly than any 
other lamp yet developed. Most en- 
gineers regard it as the device 
which will eventually illuminate 
our major highways. 

Sodium lamps for the 50,000 
miles of unlighted rural highways 
will cost about $125,000,000, and 
thirty to fifty million more for an- 
nual costs of operation. To finance 
the installation, the Automobile 
Manufacturing Association is now 
organizing to promote a plan of 
action by the auto industry, and 
builders and users of the highways. 
So far, only one state—California 
has passed a law permitting the 
use of gasoline tax money for light- 
ing installation. If motorists real- 
ized that good lighting is as impor- 
tant as good roads, the movement 
to end death-in-the-dark would 
make greater headway. 








Longest sodium-lighted 
bridge at San Francisco. 
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Wide World 


The Arrowhead Teardrop. This experiment cost $8,000, has three wheels, engine in rear, seats three, 
is equipped with barometer, altimeter, and compass. 


More Junked Autos— 


Greater Prosperity 


ENERAL Motors votes an an- 

nual wage increase of $20,- 
000,000; adds a year-end dividend 
of $1.50 a share on its common 
stock. 

Chrysler swings out with a $4,- 
000,000,000 bonus to its employees. 

Steel proclaims a 10 percent 
wage increase for some 500,000 
workers. 

Standard Oil of Indiana slices a 
$4,500,000 bonus out of earnings. 

Man-power and steel build the 
automobile. Gasoline runs it. 

At the end of 1936 this industry 
will have produced 4,700,000 auto- 
mobiles and trucks. This is the sec- 
ond largest production in any his- 
tory of the automotive business. In 
the record year of 1929, 16 percent 
more cars were built. But compar- 
ing 1936 to 1932, the depression 
year, there is a recovery of 235 per- 
cent. And the experts believe this 
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high production level will not only 
be sustained but exceeded in 1937. 
Replacement of old automobiles 
by new, a necessity of 1936 which 
should extend into 1937, is more 
responsible for increased sales and 
hence production, than any other 
commercial factor. It is not so 
much the new, first-time buyers of 
motor cars that gladden the hearts 
of salesmen and plant executives, 
as it is those whose automobiles, 
becoming obsolescent or wearing 
out, must be replaced—now. 
From 1900 to 1927 manufactur- 
ing companies were content to 
stress new buying, purchases by 
masses who had never before 
known the joys of possession. In 
1927, with approaching saturation 
of the market, replacement buying 
gradually grew to exceed new sales. 
Then came the depression, when 
the buying public clung to its old 
cars and bought few new ones. 


Vital Industry strides to new production 
heights because American public are 


replacing old and obsolete machines 


with new.... 235% 


Total retail sales in 1933 were not 
enough to offset that year’s depre- 
ciation. But today, the new car 
sales are making headway in over- 
coming the accumulated deprecia- 
tion of the depression years. 

In 1929, the number of units less 
than three years old ran to 40.9 
percent of the total, and 68.9 per- 
cent of them were less than five 
years old. 

In 1933, the number of units less 
than three years old had dropped to 
22 percent. This year, 35.6 percent 
of our motor cars will fall in this 
classification. 

There has been a change in the 
average life of the machine. The 
average, in 1929, was 634 years. 
Now it is 814 years. The answer to 
this, of course, is better material, 
better workmanship, better engi- 
neering. It is also manifest that for 
many years, automobile owners 
were operating cars which should, 


increase since 1933 


long ago, have gone to the junk pile. 

If the 1937 car sales register an- 
other increase, the automobile in- 
dustry will have a new stabiliza- 
tion chart. Motors and motor sales 
have always been a disturbing fac- 
tor in the national economy. Over 
a period of twelve years, from 1917 
to 1929, production increases ran 
in cycles—two years of speeding 
up, one year of recession. The war 
needs of 1918, post-war deflation, 
the recession of 1924, withdrawal 
of Henry Ford from production in 
1927, and finally the year of The 
Panic—these shaped the pattern of 
the industry’s life. 

Given a new high for production 
in 1937, the cycle will have run a 
full five years. That will be a new 
experience for the automobile mak- 
ers, and it should have a steadying 
influence on general business. The 
pace-maker has lengthened his 
stride. 
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Fannie Brice helps her daughter, 
Frances, to career on stage. 





Pil sae 
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International 


Motherhood? 


Or Public 


HROUGHOUT the feminine world 

the conflict has been raging for 
years, and yet little attention has 
been paid to facts which settle once 
and for all. That the choice between 
career and home is unnecessary and 
the conflict futile has been shown 
by scores of nationally prominent 
women, leaders in al! fields, who 
combine the two with surprising 
success. By achieving both with 
detriment to neither, they have 
seemingly settled the old problem 
of womanhood and stand as ex- 
amples to the career-mothers of the 
future. 

One road to the successful com- 
bination of the two alieged oppo- 
sites is that taken by Fannie Brice, 
the hit star of stage, screen and 
radio. She and her pretty daughter 





International 


Kirsten Flagstad, Metropolli- 
tan star, with her daughter. 
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Career? 





Dorothy Lewis’s son travels with 
her, while she continues writing. 


wii. 





International 


Area ee sce omen 





International 


Four children and a diplomatic career 
for Mrs. Rhode, former Ruth Bryan. 


Famous women show there need be no con- 


flict between love and duty ... These mothers 


combined both and are successful 


International 


Helen Hayes, noted actress, in her favorite off-stage role, 
playing real mother to her growing daughter. 


Frances solve matters by exhibit- 
ing the same ambitions and getting 
together on the stage question. 
Dorothy Thompson, wife of Sin- 
clair Lewis, lets her young son trek 
along with her on the jaunts which 
result in her reputation as a famous 
international correspondent and au- 
thority on foreign affairs. And Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen Rhode never let 
her job as foreign diplomat inter- 
fere with the raising of her chil- 
dren, Ruth, John, Reginald and 
Helen. 

Of the seven women who have 


been awarded Nobel prizes, five 
» mothers. Marie Curie, who 
won it twice for radium discoveries 


made in collaboration with her hus- 
bend, raised a daughter who in 
turn, with her husband, won it 
again. In addition to their scientific 
work together, M. and Mme. Curie 


Joliot work on the raising of their 
two children who may carry the 
tradition into the third generation. 

The list of such women is actual- 
ly interminable. Kirsten Flagstad, 
sensational Metropolitan Opera 
star, Beatrice Lillie of the radio, 
who in private life is Lady Peel, 
Mary Roberts Rhinehart, novelist 
and grandmother—these are some 
of those who share the honors for 
defeating the old feminine shib- 
boleth. 

Less widely known to the public 
at large is Edna Woolman Chase, 
editor of Vogue magazine. She has 
been decorated in France for her 
services in developing friendship 
between French and American styl- 
ists but has found time to be the 
mother of the popular stage star 
Ilka Chase. And Mrs. Edith Mc- 
Clure Patterson of Ohio has raised 





a son to manhood while conducting 
extensive surveys here and abroad 
for the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education and while working for 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, with which she has been as- 
sociated since 1919. 

Helen Hayes, one of the first 
ladies of the American stage, is also 
the wife of author Charles Mac- 
Arthur and the mother of a daugh- 
ter. Lovely Norma Shearer, screen 
star and recently made the widow 
of Irving Thalberg, has both daugh- 
ter and son. 

Over in England, Lady Nancy 
Astor has as a fellow-member of 
the House of Commons her son, 
William Waldorf Astor, and five 
more children in other fields. A 
pioneer American woman politician 





International 


Beatrice Lillie, as Lady Peel, 
had her boy to consider. 
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International 


Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, novelist 
and grandmother, keeps on working. 


and fighter for the rights of her 
sex, Mrs. Ruth Sears Baker Pratt 
not only served as the first woman 
on New York’s Board of Aldermen 
and the first to represent New York 
State in Congress, but also brought 
six children into the world. Five 
are still living. 

But not only are women resolv- 
ing the conflict between home and 
office; they invade professions once 
sacred to men and do it there. One 
of the best consulting engineers in 
the nation, Lillian Moller Gilbreth 
of California, is the mother of 
twelve children. Her determination 
to succeed did not keep her from a 
task which many women unimpeded 
by professional work would con- 
sider too great for them. 

These women are among those 
who have illustrated that mother- 
hood is no handicap to professional 
activity, that it detracts neither 
from stage and screen glamor nor 
from business and diplomatic abil- 
ity. Hundreds of others, unknown 
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International 


Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, famous 
mother of a famous daughter, Ilka. 
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Mrs. Edith M. Patterson, who con- 
ducts research while raising a son. 


International 





Carrying on the Curie tradition: Motherhood and Nobel Prize. 











Internation 


Norma Shearer, recently widowed, is 
devoted to son and daughter. 
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Lady Astor, member of Parliament, 
with one of her six offspring. 








to the public, are proving the same 
thing in their daily lives. 

What the attitude of their hus- 
bands is, it would be difficult to 
guess. But the children who are the 
result of such cooperation on the 
part of the parents will be far less 
unfavorably affected by any pos- 
sible negiect than they will be 
favorably affected by the company 
and example of two equally indus- 
trious and capable parents. 

Until the next generation can 
give more conclusive proof fromits 
experiences under the apparently 
successful experiment, theexamples 
of women politicians, journalists, 
scientists, executives, flyers and en- 
gineers who combine motherhood 
with their careers and devote them- 
selves to each with equal ardency 
will have to stand in denunciation 
of the antiquated theory of the con- 
flict of womanhood. Not home or 
office, but home and office, is what 
they show. 


International 


Mrs. Ruth Pratt, member of Con- 
gress, and part of her large family. 
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Sponges Are Animals 


Accordingly, the divers who go after them are “fishermen” 
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Cargoes of sponges unloaded on the wharf at Tarpon Springs, Fla., from the fleet of small 
vessels at right, operated chiefly by Greek sailors. 






VEN in the days when people 
thought sponges were merely 
plant growths, and not manifesta- 
tions of animal life, the business 
of gathering this important prod- 
uct of every-day life was called 
sponge “fishing.” Now that scien- 
tists have determined that sponges 
are “animals of very simple cel- 
lular construction,” and have given 
themalong, unpronounceablename, 
the term “fishing” becomes tech- 
nically correct. 

Although all sponges are of simi- 
lar construction, they vary in size 
from headlike forms to sprawling 
bodies several feet long. They range 
from horny toughness to downy 
softness, and each type has its use- 
ful purpose when it reaches the 
market, whether for scrubbing the 
human body or polishing the auto- 
mobile to sleekness. Off the coast 
of Florida, sponge divers still use 
the methods of ancient Greek fol- 
lowers of their trade, although the 
expansion of the sponge industry 
has brought dredging and other 
modern methods into play. 

Once collected, prolonged drying 
and chemical treatment are neces- 
sary before the sponge is ready to 
join you in the bath. Although not 
as popular as formerly, it is still 
extensively used, and vast num- 
bers of the animals lose their lives 
yearly. Hundreds of small boats 
are employed in gathering the 
sponges, and divers often encounter 
dangers and thrills as great as 
those found by under-water treas- 
ure hunters. 

For the most part, they grow in 
salt water, although there are fresh 
water varieties which are of little 
use to the common market. Once 
beyond the early larval stage, they 
become permanently attached and 
grow together in huge sprawling 
masses, much like the plants for 
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Wide World 
When the small scouting boats are full they pull alongside 
the fleet’s flagship, where they unload their catch. 
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Sponge diving at Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. 
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which they were formerly mis- 
taken. Complete canal-like open- 
ings permit the gathering of food 
swept in by incoming streams of 
water, and the carrying on of other 
animal functions. 


Wide World 
Havana—sponges so large 
that they cover a boy. In 
their crude state they are 
heavily filled with small 
stones, gravel and tiny sea 


shells. 
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Kids Learn Fast 


Out on the streets on their own the young 
learn life’s knocks quickly...shining shoes, 
shooting crap, hocking fruit, they mature in 
the bedlam of traffic and the darkness of the 
tenements, the city’s tough lit- 
tle arabs of the slums... A few 
break through the hard crust 
of their environment, but most 
must stay put. 























Shine, mister? Five cents... Forty cents a day... 
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Hey, gimme a hotdog—a I shoot t’ree shines worth... What’s an apple anyway? 
lotta sauerkraut. He’s got a million of ’em... 
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Spraying fine old shade trees 

to save them from Japanese 
beetles. 





Ewing Galloway 

Potato-bug control is not too 

costly when it is mechanized 
for large operations. 


Ewing Galloway 


Even before the leaves are out in spring, orchardists spray fruit trees to protect them 
from insects. The man with a few apple trees can’t afford expensive equipment like this. 


The Bugbear of the Bugs 


Scientists laugh at the notion that insects are threatening to con- 
quer man and they lay it to a clever publicity campaign. But their 


EGINNING with the time three 
years ago when newspapers 
suddenly burst forth with alarm- 
ing stories about the depredations 
of termites, a belief has spread 
among many Americans that man 
may be at last facing defeat at the 
hands of his most powerful ene- 
mies—insects. 

No other phenomenon of nature 
is so great a threat'to his security. 
Earthquakes, tidal waves, hurri- 
canes, volcanic eruptions, floods 
and droughts may be even less sub- 
ject to control, but their havoc has 
always been limited to compara- 
tively small geographical sectors at 
a time. But insects are more to be 
feared because over whole conti- 
nents at a time they can conceiv- 
ably consume man’s food, his cloth- 
ing, his shelter and his very blood. 

As it is, with insects merely a 
pest and not a pestilence, they cost 
the United States an incalculable 
sum. In actual damage to forests 
and crops it is estimated that they 
cause a loss of two billion dollars a 
year, or $4,480 every minute. In 
addition there are the costs of de- 
fense against even greater damage 
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Aeroplanes and autogyros effectively dust crops with 
chemical protection from insects, and consumers pay for 
them in higher prices. 
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-——the costs of manufacturing and 
using sprays and spraying equip- 
ment, of maintaining quarantines, 
scientific researches, etc. The cost 
of the wire screen, repelliants, in- 
secticides and other weapons used 
for fighting insects in households 
alone, comes to an enormous figure 
each year. 

Pessimists have grown alarmed 
over a number of disturbing facts. 
There seem to be not only more in- 
sects of each kind than before, but 
also more kinds, and—worse—more 
virulent kinds. 

In proof of more: Today there is 
hardly any agricultural crop which 
is grown without precautions 
against insects, and a century ago 
such precautions were largely un- 
necessary. Our grandparents al- 
ways grew their own fruit on a few 
trees behind the barn, and they re- 
quired only an occasional pruning. 
But today untended trees have very 
little chance of bearing good fruit, 
and the apparatus to spray them 
effectively is too expensive for the 
man with only two or three trees. 

In proof of more kinds: The 
most valiant battles of American 


horticulturists today are being 
fought against pests which did not 
exist here at all fifty years ago— 
the boll-weevil, the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, the Japanese beetle, the 
Dutch elm disease (a fungus 
growth, but one carried by elm 
tree beetles), to name a few. 

In proof of more virulent kinds: 
Certain insects in heavily-sprayed 
fruit-growing regions are evolving 
into a species with a genetic re- 
sistance to the arsenic compounds 
used in the spray. Here is a clear 
case of evolution by survival of the 
fittest: the insects unable to with- 
stand arsenic die out, their stronger 
brothers manage to reproduce and 
to pass on their acquired immunity. 

With their short lives and enor- 
mous fertility, is it not possible 
then, ask the pessimists, that in- 
sects are evolving new and more de- 
structive species right before our 
eyes? At present about 15,000 spe- 
cies are found within 50 miles of 
New York City; from 500,000 to a 
million are thought to be on earth. 
What if each species should evolve 
one more? How many generations 
are required for a species muta- 
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A wood wasp, which creates great damage to shade and 
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Graphic Photo Union 


forest trees in England by boring through the bark and 
laying eggs in the new wood. So far it is rare in America. 
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Wide World 


Mosquitoes are one of the greatest nuisances, and one of 

the most dangerous carriers of disease to man. U. S. 

Marines are shown here on exterminating campaign near 
their camp at Quantico, Va. 


assurance is not as comforting as it might be 

in view of Nature's old laws of survival of the 

fittest and mutation, which insects obey better 
and in greater numbers than men do 


tion? If only, say, 100,000 were 
needed for man to evolve from the 
ape, insects producing many gen- 
erations in a year could soon evolve 
many more baneful species than 
now exist. 

With just the species now in ex- 
istence, insects outnumber man by 
billions to one. Man can only offer 
discouragement to their attacks, 
never complete defeat. And num- 
bers are not their only strength. In 
athletics they far surpass us—they 
can jump ten to 150 times their 
length while we can jump at best 
four times our length. They can 
carry loads two to four times their 
weight while we can at best carry 
our own weight for an appreciable 
distance. Houseflies may succumb 
to light swats but in general the 
endurance of insects is greater 
than ours—a hammer blow that 
would crush a man’s skull does not 
always kill a wasp, certain weevils 
can go without food for two years, 








many worms can be cut in half and 
survive. 

Man’s only superiority to in- 
sects, individual for individual, is 
his size and his brains with which 
he has invented tools multiplying 
his own strength. But even that 
superiority is no proof against the 
myriad number of insects, their 
prodigious consumption power 
(they can eat from two to 2,000 
times their own weight in 24 hours) 
or their stupendous fertility. Un- 
molested, a pair of houseflies would 
account for six trillion progeny in 
six months. That the world has not 
long ago turned into one buzzing 
madhouse is because flies are not 
left unmolested, by man or other 
enemies as well. 

Entomologists — scientists 
specializing in the study of bugs— 
pooh-pooh the fear that man faces 
an approaching defeat in his age- 
long war with insects. Why haven’t 
they destroyed us before? they ask. 
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One of the largest grass-hoppers ever found in the middle- 
west. It is 414 inches long, and has a wing spread of 1012 
inches. Grasshoppers are really “short-horned”’ locusts. 
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Masks are sometimes necessary for the protection of men 

working on the expensive, never-ending mosquito-abate- 

ment campaigns. These men tint marshes various colors to 
gauge the pest’s flying habits. 


Non-scientific pessimists can’t an- 
swer that but say it doesn’t change 
the fact of increased insects preva- 
lence and destructiveness today. 
Admitting that the Bible’s refer- 
ence to “the years of the locust” is 
proof that we have always had to 
contend with insects, they reply 
that nowadays every year is a year 
of the locust, so to speak, while the 
very meaning of the Biblical phrase 
indicates that in ancient times 
there were also years without 
“locusts.” 

However the entomologists have 
further comforting assurance, and 
it boils down to this: Exterminat- 
ing campaigns have resulted in an 
actual decrease of many native in- 
sects — flies and mosquitoes to 


(Continued on page 42) 











Wide World 
Sample of what a swarm of 
locusts is like in Central 


Africa. 


Wide World 


The biggest insect in the world is the “walking stick,” 
found in New Guinea. This specimen at New York Univer- 
sity is, as the ruler shows, over fifteen inches long. 
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Gabby Hartnett uses a more potent QJ 
weapon these days than the bat he 
wields for the Chicago Cubs. 


International 
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Hunting is a favorite sport with ball players during the 
off-season. Jimmy Foxx, of the Boston Red Sox, and Mickey 
Cochrane, Detroit manager, have had good luck. 
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Ball Players Work 


"For Recreation” 


With the strain of the playing season over, 


diamond stars engage in profitable pursuits 





bogey players, after “work- 
ing” through a season of 154 
games, most of them played on siz- 
zling fields, need rest and recrea- 
tion. Some of them get it in other 
fields of sport, such as hunting, but 
many of them find the needed 
change of pursuit in business. For- 
tunately for them, the salaries re- 
ceived by big leaguers enable them 
to live just as they please from the 
end of the season to the opening of 
Spring training camps. 

When the final out is made in the 
World Series each year, every 
pheasant, deer and rabbit takes to 
cover, for there’s nothing a ball 
player likes better than hunting. 
It may be a psychological reaction. 
Their feelings against umpires 
have been under enforced restraint 
all Summer and they take it out on 
the beasts of the fields. 

Most ball players, however, are 
intelligent enough to mix a little 
business with their pleasure. They 
think occasionally of those long 
years lying ahead when they have 
lost their batting eyes and the 
strength of their throwing arms. 
In short, they try to make their 
winters profitable and assure them- 
selves of a secure old age. 

Several players operate pool par- 
lors and bowling alleys, others sell 
bonds or insurance. Van Lingle 
Mungo, the Brooklyn pitcher, owns 
a store in Pageland, S. C., and has 
money invested in cotton besides. 

Carl Hubbell raises pecans, a 
business that’s not so crazy as it 
may seem. Gabby Hartnett sells in- 
surance while Bill Terry, manager 
of the Giants, could retire from 
baseball tomorrow and step into a 
good position in the oil business in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

More players every year put 
some of their savings into farm 
land, while others follow the exam- 
ple of Babe Ruth and invest in 
annuities. Frank Frisch already is 
accustomed to the life he wants to 
lead. His hobby is puttering around 
his garden in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Burleigh Grimes, recently named 
as manager of the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers, has a strange hobby. He raises 
registered swine. 





Each year several ball players 
take “busmen’s holidays” and go 
on barnstorming trips through 
Japan or other countries. So long 
as they pass their winters profit- 
ably, there never will be a benefit 
for a modern big league star. 
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International 
It’s back to the farm for 
Fred Fitzsimmons, Giant 
pitcher, when baseball 
days are over. 


International 
Joe DiMaggio, youthful 
Yankee, likes to zo 
a’crabbing. 
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Football's Most 
Talked-of Play 








THE TOUCHDOWN PLAY THAT BEAT STANFORD 


Columbia's KF79 has been adopted by teams 
everywhere since it won the Rose Bowl 


championship game against Stanford 


Barabas is turning Stanford’s right end. Montgomery has completed his spin. Neville is taking 
out Topping, Stanford end, and other players are blocking out the secondary. McDowell is dispos- 
ing of the safety man. Grayson is too far from the play to catch Barabas. 


HEN a man builds a better 

mouse trap, the world beats a 
path to his door. When a football 
coach devises a better play, his 
colleagues not only beat a path to 
his door but go home with the play, 
perfect it if they can, and beat an- 
other path to his door with feloni- 
ous intent. Thus the clever coach 
may find himself beaten with his 
own bludgeon. 

They beat a path to Lou Little’s 

door at Columbia when they saw 
what he did with his now famous 
KF79, the play that won the Rose 
30wl game against Stanford on 
New Year’s Day, 1934. Since then 
the weak side end run has been 
included in the repertoire of nearly 
every high school and college team 
in the country and Lou Little has 
had the strange experience of see- 
ing it used against his own Colum- 
bia Lions. 

The amazing fact about the wide- 
spread popularity and publicity 
achieved by KF79 was that it was 
so long in coming about. Columbia 
had used the play occasionally in 
1932 and often in 1933, when more 
than one touchdown was scored 
with it. But it was not until its suc- 
cess in the Rose Bowl called na- 
tional attention to it that the play 
gained prominence. 

In that game Barabas skirted 
Stanford’s right end and rocked the 
football world as he scored the un- 
der-dog Columbia’s winning touch- 
down. In doing so he made KF79 
the most talked-of play in the past 
ten years. 
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DIAGRAM OF KF79, SHOWING HOW COLUMBIA WON 


The ball passed from center to Montgomery (1), who spun, 
handing it to Barabas (2). Montgomery faked the ball to 
Brominski, who crashed line. Neville took out the left end. 


Every coach in the land must 
have spent the spring and summer 
analyzing the play, for in the fol- 
lowing fall “old KF79” blossomed 
out on high school and college grid- 
irons. Sometimes it was in its orig- 
inal form, sometimes in slightly 
different dress. 

Penn State, Virginia Military 
Institute and many other teams 
used it frequently. Yale made KF79 
an integral part of its offense, 
which it still is, and defeated Navy 
with it last year. It has even spread 
to the professional ranks, where it 
is used when a little hocus-pocus 
is needed. 

The play itself is simple, and 
evolved from the hidden ball of- 
fense which Lou Little used at 
Georgetown. It starts from a single 
wing back formation behind the 
strong side of an unbalanced line, 
and culminates in a wide sweep 
around the weak side. 

It is necessarily the climax of a 
series of plays in which the ball is 
carried inside the weak side end, 
with one back faking outside the 
end. When properly executed the 
play is one of the most dangerous 
scoring threats in modern football. 

Football fans are wondering if 
Columbia will use KF79 when it 
meets Stanford for the first time 
since their Rose Bowl engagement. 
Lou Little isn’t sure himself. 

“Maybe we'll use it and maybe 
we won't,” says the puzzled Lou, 
“but the chances are that Stanford 
will use it against us. Everyone else 
seems to be using it.” 
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Bobby Breen, clever protege 
of Cantor. 


N 1931 it was reported that tele- 

vision was just around the cor- 
ner. In 1932 no less an authority 
than H. Hoover reported that pros- 
perity was there too. At a luncheon 
recently, David Sarnoff, president 
of RCA, confessed that television 
was still just around the corner. To 
date, no such authoritative report 
has been forthcoming about pros- 
perity. If it’s an endurance contest, 
everybody hopes television wins. 

Accompanying Mr. Sarnoff’s talk 
was a demonstration of television 
as it has been perfected to date. 
Ten television sets, featuring a 
screen about the size of a pocket 
handkerchief, were judiciously 
placed about the room and, upon 
each of these, in rapid succession, 
appeared the visage of Lenox Lohr, 
NBC proxy, who spoke better than 
he looked; then Mr. Sarnoff ; then a 
television image of a Pathe news- 
reel (somebody probably slipped in 
not making it a television image of 
a movie of a Pathe newsreel); a 
picture of President Roosevelt; a 
singer named Hildegarde; a short 
of Robert Benchley ; a televised pic- 
ture of television (here again was 
missed the golden opportunity of 
broadcasting a telecast of a tele- 
vised picture of Pathe newsreel of 
a Robert Benchley short. Hilde- 
garde came out of the entire affray 
with the fewest wounds. 

All the above subjects were tele- 
cast from the third floor of the 
RCA building to a studio in the 
Empire State Bldg. From there the 
images were transmitted on a meg- 
acycle on the sixty-fifth floor of the 
RCA blidg., where the above men- 
tioned television sets were located. 

After due deliberation of the re- 
sults of all this scientific industry, 
it might have been better for all 
concerned—if everybody had gone 
right down to the third floor in the 
first place. 

Mr. Sarnoff did make one state- 
ment however that gives pause. He 
said that he was not as much con- 
cerned about the task of perfecting 
the mechanical intricacies of tele- 
vision so much as he was troubled 
about the problem of finding pro- 
grams for it when it was finally 
ready. 

3ut his worries on this score are 
nothing compared to the troubles 
of present day radio luminaries 
when television finally gets going. 

Consider the problem of the pro- 
ducers of the March of Time. Imag- 
ine dramatizing for the television 
screen the birth of the quintuplets 
or the Canada Stork Derby. Amos 
and Andy, who have never worn 
blackface before the microphone, 
will have to go shopping for burnt 
cork. Showboet, Hollywood Hotel, 
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Television May Go 
On Your ‘Phone Bill 


And you'll have to ring the operator to see 


and hear Eddie Cantor, keep an eye on your 


Congressman, or watch a musical comedy. 


the National Barn Dance will have 
to engage scenic designers and cos- 
tumers. 

Marion Talleys will have to re- 
duce for the radio as well as for 
the cinema. Anemic, narrow chest- 
ed announcers will no longer con- 
duct the morning setting up exer- 
cises. They will go back to kiddie 
programs or perhaps will disappear 
altogether—which might be a good 
idea. Announcer prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

No longer will one actor be able 
to play several roles in a radio 
drama. Sara Belle Cox, radio’s peer 
of baby crying imitators, will have 
to look for another job. 

Will television spell the doom of 
motion pictures and the theatre? 

Eddie Cantor, who is visiting 
here in the East until the middle of 
December, doesn’t think so. 

“The legitimate theatre,” he 
says, “can look forward to unprece- 
dented prosperity. The following 
scene from the future will be en- 
tirely possible when television 
reaches its final stage of perfec- 
tion: 


That wild Indian, “Mayor” 
Eddie Cantor. 


“John Smith in Portland, Ore- 
gon, picks up his telephone, asks 
for the long distance operator. 

“T understand that Max Gordon 
opened a good show at the Music 
Box in New York City the other 
night. Give me that telephone num- 
ber. 

“Music Box, Chickering 4-6160. 

“John Smith talks with the tele- 
vision chief at the theatre, tunes in 
his set to the stage. He not only 
hears, but sees, the entire perform- 
ance. At the end of the month he 
receives a bill from the telephone 
company for ‘Four Music Boxes,’ 
‘One Madison Square Garden,’ 
‘One session of Congress,’ at fifty 
cents a piece. (Editor’s note— 
what! for a session of congress?) 

“The A. T. & T. and Max Gordon 
can well afford to pool their serv- 
ices at this fee. An audience of one 
million would mean a box office of 
$500,000. 

“As the price of entertainment 
moves down the scale, inversely the 
salaries of actors will mount to a 
new high. The producer will be able 





Here’s Parkyarkarkas— 
Eddie’s Hot Pursuer. 
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Deanna Durbin, 13, sings like 
a diva. 


to hire—instead of two or three 
stars—ten or twelve, at salaries 
ranging from $1,500 to $15,000 a 
week. 

“After a while, the theatre will 
become merely a studio in which to 
televise the show, similar to the 
radio playhouses of today. The real 
money, as in broadcasting, will 
come from the far-flung listening 
and looking audience. 

“People will still pay to get into 
the theatre, however. If there’s a 
pretty girl in the front line of the 
chorus, you've still got to go to the 
stage door to take her to supper.” 

Radio’s capitulation to television 
will be as sudden and as irrevo- 
cable, Cantor believes, as was the 
films’ surrender to the “talkies.” 
And like the motion picture in- 
dustry, radio producers will quick- 
ly adapt themselves to the new 
broadcast medium. 

He is willing to post a bet that 
all of the radio comedians will 
make a wild dash for the joke files 
for gags on television. All early 
television broadcasts will feature 
the following: “You can tell a vi- 
sion, but you can’t tell her much.” 

“The first shows will be crude,” 
opines Eddie, “but they won’t be 
crude very long. Because as the 
number of television fans grows, 
the louder will be the squawks 
about laboratory experiments and 
the like. They’ll be paying for their 
entertainment and will demand 
good value. 

“With the advent of television 
will come the era of doing away 
with the family radio. The super- 
super sets of today will be decorat- 
ing the children’s playroom of to- 
morrow. Practical housewives will 
serve buffet suppers on them; re- 
move their insides and use them as 
linen cupboards or saw off their 
legs and use them as bridge tables. 
Some of the eighteen-tube sets, of 
course, are large enough to use as 
a spare garage. 

“When television finally arrives,” 
continues Cantor, “we'll all be 
working for the telephone com- 
pany. They will control the trans- 
mission of television. I might even 
say that from that time on, the en- 
tire theatrical profession will be in 
the hands of the telephone com- 
pany. And I don’t mean the re- 
ceivers.” 

That, of course, is how Eddie 
Cantor sees the television era. He 
neglects one important angle, how- 
ever. One which will affect every 
listener in the country. 

Not only will the radio fan have 
to bear with listening to some stars 
—he’ll have to look at them too. 
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The Theatre of the Moment 


By George Jean Nathan 


HE loudest applause of the 

evening at the opening of the 
English murder melodrama, Black 
Limelight, came in the third act 
when the maid character observed, 
with a frightened start, that she 
wondered if the strange noises 
heard around the house hadn’t pos- 
sibly been made by fairies and 
when a male character, in a grati- 
fyingly masculine voice, thereupon 
loudly proclaimed that this was one 
occasion when there wasn’t a fairy 
anywhere in evidence. In view of 
the fact that so many of the Eng- 
lish importations which we have 
been getting, whatever their themes 
and general nature, have had the 
stage aspect of horticultural shows 
with pansies as the prize exhibit, 
only one thing—after the happy 
and welcome reassurance noted- 
seemed to stand in the way of 
Black Limelight’s great, nay, over- 
whelming success. That was Black 
Limelight itself. 

While the play is superior to the 
other English murder melodramas 
that have been shown here this sea- 
son, it is doubtful if the American 
theatregoer has much taste left for 
the slant which British writers al- 
most invariably seem to inject into 
these plays. I allude, of course, to 
their peculiar relish for abnormal- 
ity, degeneracy and general psy- 
chopathic rabies. In the modern 
London exhibit of the species under 
discussion no one ever seems to 
murder anyone for revenge or for 
gain, for hate or in defence of 
honor, or for any other such usual 
murder motive. The murderer is 
rather always some Basil Krafft- 
Ebing, some Nigel Freud or some 
Bruce Stekel who achieves an or- 
gasm gouging out a woman’s eyes 
and thereupon sticking a jonquil in 
her ear, or who can satisfy his un- 
controllable appetite for the Louis 
Quinze period only by cutting up a 
boy’s body and burying it under a 
drawing-room rug embroidered 
with fleurs de lys, or whose delicate 
love for beautiful things is to be 
appeased solely by suffocating a 
chambermaid in the garbage can 
and placing the can on the mantel 
of his study alongside a bust of 
Byron. 

In Black Limelight, the mur- 
derer achieves his sexual and emo- 
tional satisfaction via the eye- 
gouging route, his pet victims ap- 
parently being young girls who are 
at the moment with illicit child. 
There are certain other idiosynera- 
sies about this murderer. Accord- 
ing to the author—whose name is 
put down as Gordon Sherry, doubt- 
less a nephew of Isidor Amontil- 
lado—he is a sufferer from nycta- 
lopia, which, according to author, 
enables him to see clearly only in 
the dark. As nyctalopia happens to 
be the term for the malady which 
enables a person to see clearly only 
in a bright light, it would appear 
that the author is in turn a sufferer 
from astigmatism complicated with 
hypermetropia and general bone- 
headedness, which disenables him 
from reading ophthalmological 
terms clearly in either the dark or 
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the light or from understanding 
them if he can read them. 

The play in which this ambigu- 
ous knave is imbedded is struc- 
turally the one in which, two min- 
utes after the first curtain goes up, 
someone throws a stone through 
the window of the room in which 
the heroine is sitting, the said stone 
having an ominous’ message 
wrapped around it, and in which, 
toward the conclusion of the shin- 
dig, the heroine’s wit succeeds in 
unmasking the real culprit after 
Scotland Yard’s masterminds have 
failed. This heroine is even more 
peculiar than either the murderer 


tions of the tragedy that the local 
theatre has seen. Reading thé re- 
views of Howard’s performance, 
just and fair though some of them 
in certain details‘may be, we are 
rather humorously persuaded that, 
however much they may protest to 
the contrary, what most critics 
seem to want of any player of Ham- 
let is at least a measure of ham act- 
ing. They may write of the value 
of sharp intelligence, of penetrat- 
ing intellectuality, of mental and 
emotional poise, and of all the 
other prized assets in the interpre- 
tation of the character, but let an 
actor give them their critica] fill of 





Nelson 


Winifred Lenihan, featured player in the mystery-drama, 
Black Limelight. 


or the author. She seems to be able 
to deduce things from no existing 
premises and she acts successfully 
upon impulses that are as mysteri- 
ous to the audience as they must 
have been to the author. What the 
whole damn thing is about so far as 
her actions are concerned no one 
can make out. Thus, if I have said 
that the play is better than the 
other recent London importations 
in the same category, you may get 
an idea of the quality of the other 
importations. 

The acting company is an infe- 
rior one. In the role of the heroine, 
Miss Winifred Lenihan recites her 
lines with so unrelievedly dry a 
throat that the audience is reduced 
automatically to a sympathetic 
coughing. George Curzon, doubt- 
less due to Robert Milton’s poor di- 
rection, acts out the identity of the 
culprit so brazenly early in the pro- 
ceedings that the chief remaining 
mystery of the evening is why the 
producers didn’t hire a better di- 
rector. Alexander Kirkland hasn’t 
much to do in the role of the sus- 
pected husband and overdoes it. 

We come to the Leslie Howard 
Hamlet, visible at the Imperial in 
one of the finest physical produc- 


them and they will yet loudly de- 
clare that he isn’t entirely satisfac- 
tory save he give them some of the 
old routine showshop fireworks to 
boot. It is that way now and it has 
ever, apparently, been that way. In 
the span of earlier memory, only 
Shaw in England and, a bit later, 
Huneker and Charles Frederic 
Nirdlinger in America stuck by the 
honor of their critical principles 
sufficiently to endorse the purely 
rationalized performance of Ham- 
let and to mock those who at the 
same time would have it interlard- 
ed with and accompanied by the 
histrionic monkeyshines of the Irv- 
ings and Trees. Their hero, of 
course, was Forbes-Robertson who, 
while despite Shaw he intelligently 
gave no evidence of regarding the 
role as a tournament in profundity 
and heavy celebration, at least ab- 
jured the usual nonsensical mum- 
mer practice of playing it as if he 
were a combination of Irving in 
The Bells and the Byrne Brothers 
in Hight Bells. 

Leslie Howard is no Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, not by a million jugsful, but 
his approach to the role is, at least 
in intent, much Forbes-Robert- 
son’s, and as such deserving of crit- 


ical commendation. What is more, 
in the early stages of the play he 
succeeds, it seems to me, in achiev- 
ing as an actor what he intended as 
a student of the role. Thereafter, it 
is true, his combined vocal and 
other acting equipment is insuffi- 
cient to allow him to realize his in- 
tentions, and his performance ac- 
quires a final net impression of 
weary weakness and woeful inva- 
lidity. But that it is at all times a 
well reasoned and clearly thought 
out, if not always satisfactorily 
projected, performance there can 
be no doubt in the mind of any 
critic not wholly committed to the 
theory that tragic acting must in- 
evitably contain at least a trace of 
vocal and deportmental Eva Tan- 
guayism. 

It is always pretty difficult to 
make out what the critics want of 
Hamlet, even when they express lu- 
cidly what views they have on the 
subject. That is, such critics as are 
not of the donkey school that be- 
lieves all actors who essay the role 
fall decisively into either the cata- 
logue of the wonderful or the lousy. 
One actor doesn’t satisfy them be- 
cause, though they agree he han- 
dles the role with a sure intelli- 
gence, he neglects to sacrifice his 
intellectual conception of the role 
to some other actor’s emotional 
conception. Another actor dis- 
pleases them because he does the 
opposite. And still another gets 
their bad notices because he dove- 
tails the two. As my old editorial 
partner used to say, no wonder 
Hamlet is crazy. 

I am not here defending How- 
ard’s playing of the role. Far from 
it! I am simply defending him 
from some of the boshy arguments 
on the defects in his performance. 
If it is a poor performance, which 
it is, it isn’t a poor performance for 
some of the reasons which have 
been assigned for its poorness, just 
as Gielgud’s poor performance in 
turn isn’t a good performance for 
some of the reasons assigned for 
its goodness. The acting of a num- 
ber of the other roles in the How- 
ard production is superior to that 
in the production at the Empire, 
and the physical background, cos- 
tuming and lighting are doubly su- 
perior. The sceneshifters, however, 
are a blamed sight worse. 

Double Dummy, by Tom Mce- 
Knight and Doty Hobart, is played 
on two stage levels, has any num- 
ber of scenes that click on and off 
every few minutes at different 
points on the stage, and otherwise 
similarly follows the familiar pat- 
tern of what in more recent years 
have been hopefully programmed 
as satirical farces. “Madcap cha- 
rades” is the favorite term the re- 
viewing boys seem to have for 
them. This time the theme is bridge 
whist and concerns the efforts of a 
promoter, just out of jail, to con- 
vert its popularity into a racket. 
Unfortunately, however, the au- 
thers aren’t at all amusing about 
it and the show begins already to 
peter into tedium along toward the 
middle of the initial act. 
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Pushcart Life 
Fast Vanishing 


Merchants of open-air bazaars cling desper- 
ately to city streets against a flood of legis- 
lation soon to wash them out of existence, 
but “department store” of the very poor must 


make way for modern traffic 






et D inns 


The pushcart offers everything from soap to silk and soup 
to nuts. 


a "8 le ‘i 4 a * 
The street is their shop. The cart is their counter. The 
customers are the pedestrians. 
Lingerie for the lady. Not imported 
from Paris, but a bargain. 








All Photos - Nelson—Staff Photographer | , 
Baked goods—hot from the oven. The food problem is solved for the day Jewelry. Clocks. Watches. Beads. Rings. 
at this cart. Necklaces. Brooches. Bracelets. 
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a i 
Fill the bag! Fresh vegetables at low prices; all the ingre- 


_— 


If the law says “move on’’, you move on, and there can’t 


dients for the soup that nourishes. be any argument about that. 
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“TOLD YOU THIS 
WASN'T A STREAM- 
A LINED TRAINS” 

















| "YES—ALWAYS | RAVE 
AMBITION To BE A 
LANDSCAPE. GARDENER!” 
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“MARY! THAT IS MR. PHLOPPINGTON,!” 
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“YOU'LL LOVE TONIGHT'S SUPPER— KITTY CAN'T GET "GOOD BYE DEAR—WE'RE GOING TO STROLL ONCE 
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With Camera and Gold 





Beverly Roberts in ‘“‘God’s 
Country and the Woman.” 


ot from the griddle, sizzling 

from the mimeograph, crack- 
ling from the studios, here is the 
latest dope, inside info, current 
gossip, up-to-date castings, from 
that precious paradise way down 
West, Hollywood: 


Warner Brcs. -nust have paid a 
stack of good coin to get that mati- 
nee man of France, Fernand Gra- 
vet, out of Paris and into the Gold 
Coast studios . . . Gravet, who 
landed on Ellis Island (no customs 
trouble, for him, with Jack Warner 
at his side), had a snappy kind of 
fur collar on his overcoat, and said 
he was verrrry happy to vork vor 
Vorners. ... He’ll be starred in a 
musical called “The King and the 
Chorus Girl.” ... After doing a 
British Commandant’s daughter in 
that super-super-smash military 
marathon, “The Charge of the 


Light Brigade,” Olivia de Havil- 
land is back to act the feminine lead 
in the Theatre Guild’s stage suc- 
cess “Call It a Day” now being re- 
vamped into a movie. ... They all 
want to be stage actors and ac- 
tresses after a while. ... Like Clark 
Gable who has ambitions to do 
Alfred Lunt’s role in “Idiot’s De- 
light.” ... Shirley Temple probably 
wants to play Ophelia. ... Now 
they’re out to screen Vincent Shee- 
an’s “Personal History.” ... Made- 
leine Carroll’s got the lead... . 
Irving Cummings will direct... . 
But we keep remembering what 
Hollywood did to Bruce Lockhardt’s 
“British Agent.” . .. Get down on 
your knees and pray they don’t go 
soulful on Sheean’s book too... . 
“A Star is Born” is getting all 
kinds of advance notices . . . plenty 


of money is being sunk... big sets | 
... selznick’s is giving it the works. | 
. . . It seems to be the history of | 
Hollywood. ... Fredric March and |. 
Janet Gaynor are to have top bill- ; 


ing....It’sin Technicolor, the new 
fashionable way how to sink good 
dough in Hollywood. ... But, on 
the other hand, there’s high hopes 
for Fritz Lang’s new film being 
done by the ex-German director of 
“M,” and the director of “Fury” for 
Walter Wanger.... It’s called “You 
Only Live Once.” ... Sylvia Sidney 
and Henry Fonda are the big-light 
names in this. ... Give Lang a free 
hand, and the odds are dimes to 
slugs he’ll be tops among the mega- 
phoneers. ... Mady Christians has 
been getting only second-rate parts 
since she left Unter Den Linden for 
Unter Den Goldwyn. ... But she 
was one of Germany’s best ...a 
looker, a singer, and an emoter. 





Greta Garbo, emerging from retirement, plays the 
glamorous Lady of the Camellias. 


Hollywood hunts stars with one 
and stories with the other.... 





A scene from “‘Camille”—Greta Garbo and Robert Taylor. 
Alexander Dumas’s perennial stage romance. 


Eleanor Powell, Queen of Tappers, Made 
Chief of Dance Troupers of America... 





Feminine Bill Robinson in 


M-G-M’s “Born to Dance.’’ 
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Movie Stuff and Stuffings 


HERE’S no doubt about it, our 

future is inescapably Techni- 
color. Hollywood has to fulfill its 
destiny, it has to complete the final 
stage of its development from the 
violent epilepsy and pantomime of 
the early vitagraph films, to the 
blossomy, chromatic screen of to- 
morrow. The engineers won’t stay 
put; the fever of mechanical inven- 
tion forces the industry on. It will 
experiment with the three-color 
process, perfect its tones and 
shades, it will marry painting to 
photography as it married sound to 
the silent film. We’re all of us 
doomed to be art critics. Already 
half the gentlemen of the press are 
writing motion picture reviews like 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz. The morning- 
after boys are noting sagely: “The 
greens in the 1936 production of 
the musical ‘Mac’s Millions’ un- 
doubtedly register an 
advance over the 
greens of the 1935 edi- 
tion of ‘Mac’s Mil- 
lions’.” We’re all going 
to blossom out as Rog- 
er Frys of the neigh- 
borhood show. I expect 
soon to find myself ob- 
serving: “Mr. O’Mal- 
ley’s production of the 
adaptation of Henry 
Smith’s screen play, 
done from the serial- 
ized novel of Miss Ger- 
aldine Sobsister,is 
dominated by sombre 


off a red door, the star will not only 
scream right out loud, you will be 
enabled to see all those flesh-tones 
quivering, and her peach-colored 
step-ins in their living hues. Then, 
by god, that will be even greater 
progress. 

As you see, we grow and develop. 
The silent film became sound. Once 
we had sound we began to get loads 
of drawing room comedies and 
musicals in the movies. Now we’ve 
become Technicolor. From the films 
we’ve had, Technicolor seems to 
have moved the movies back out- 
doors to give the cameras some- 
thing to color. It looks like, from 
what I’ve seen, as though the wide 
open spaces and the ranges and the 
deserts are coming back to the 
films. There will be passionate 
Eastern skies now to doll out in 


tones and shades, great forests and 
spaces to hue. Then, of course, 
there will be costume plays. Cos- 
tumes are fine for Technicolor. 
Katherine Hepburn in scarlet will 
be something to see. Shirley Tem- 
ple would go fine in pinks and baby 
blues. Yes, and Leslie Howard— 
how about tea rose? Do you think 
tea rose would be right for Leslie? 
Or old lavender? I can’t make up 
my mind. But it will be progress. 
Certainly, it will be progress. We’ll 
have more and more of it, more of 
progress before we’re through. 
Technicolor isn’t the end by any 
means. It’s, in fact, only a begin- 
ning. After Technicolor is out of 
the way, and we’re double-billing 
color films, there’s the stereoptical 
film to work on. A stereoptical film 
is a three-dimensional film. No 
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more flat actors on a flat screen, 
but depth and roundness. The illu- 
sion of life will be complete. That 
will be the greatest progress of all. 
The engineers in the laboratories 
are working on it now. There have 
been experiments with triple and 
quadruple screens. When they are 
successful, when we have an all- 
talking, all-color, all-stereoptical 
movie, the films will have marched 
to their ordained destiny. They will 
be technical marvels then. Every- 
thing that Hollywood could think of 
to do to make that gorilla scene ef- 
fective will have been done. Every- 
thing, that is, except to throw it 
out in the ashpile where it belongs. 
That’s not progress. No sir that’s 
most certainly not progress! 


(Continued on next page) 
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blues and violent reds. 
I was thrilled by the 
spectacular use of ob- 
livious yellows. The 
O’Malley flicker rivals 


the tonal palette of 
Van Gogh. It is su- 
perb.” 


[ guess it’s what you 
might call progress at 
that. At least, it looks 
like progress. After 
all, there was a time 
when three - quarters s 
of a movie house used s 
to read the silent titles 
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aloud. When the go- 
rilla invaded the star’s 
dressing room (the 
star was in black neg- 
ligée), and seized the 
young lady, and she 
screamed, the screen 
flashed: “Dick, save 
me!” and five hundred 
voices mumbled after 
her: “Dick, save me!” 
It sounded like a minor 
tornado was blowing 
up in the _ theatre. 
We’ve gotten beyond 
that now. We get be- 
yond everything. “The 
Lights of New York” 
in ’28 began it, and 
we’ve had sound tracks 
ever since. The gorilla 
now rips the hinges off 
the door, the star 
wears black negligée, 
but when she screams, 
there it is, right out 
loud. 3y god, that 
must be progress. And 
when the day comes 
when a multi-colored 
gorilla with green eyes 
rips the black hinges 
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rooms, $3 up. Double rooms, $4 up. 
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Excellent restaurant and dining 
room. Bar. 
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near Kalahoi Peak .. . or 
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so low for a vacation in 
Kashmir! Your English- 
speaking servants cost less 
than $1.25 a day. Come to 
India via Europe or the 
Orient. Get full details from 
Delhi House, 38 E. 57th St., 
New York ... or the better 
travel agents, 
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The Garden of Allah. Selznick 
International. With Marlene Diet- 
rich and Charles Boyer. 


Mr. Selznick’s first Technicolor 
try. Directed by Richard Boleslaw- 
sky, who has a Far Eastern imagin- 
ation of considerable temperature. 
Charles Boyer, as a Trappist monk 
sworn to eternal vows of chastity, 
silence, and poverty, breaks his 
vows (they are the vows in which 
the monk marries himself to 
Christ) and goes into the Sahara 
to see the world. Domini (Marlene 
Dietrich) rich, religious, is on a 
holy pilgrimage to the Sahara—to 
find peace. Enter passionate love. 
(This could be “The Sheik’’—but 
it’s not quite.) The heretic, guard- 
ing his secret, meets the pilgrim. 


(Continued from Page 33) 
name two. The amount of damage 
done is unnecessarily emphasized 
by men in control work to make 
their jobs seem important. And 
the really serious damage is largely 
at the hands—or, more precisely, 
at the claws, mouths, suckers, 
stingers and mandibles—of insects 
that have been introduced from 
foreign lands, as their very names 
indicate. These foreigners have 
come here unaccompanied by the 
parasites that are their natural 
enemies and that hold them some- 
what in check in their native lands. 

That is one reason the entomolo- 
gists have for the apparently in- 
creased intensity of our war on 
insects. Another reason is that the 
character of man’s occupancy of 
the earth in recent times has upset 
the balance of nature to the advan- 
tage of insects. 

Potato-bugs, for example, once 
had to struggle for existence by 
flitting over wide areas to find oc- 
casional wild and hardy plants that 
suited them. Now man, by turning 
whole counties into a single great 
potato field, presents them with a 
convenient concentration of their 
favorite food. 

Thus the entomologists quiet the 
fear that nature has at last decreed 
that man is to be vanquished and 
that the Insect Age is to succeed 
ours. But to be told that nature is 
not at fault for the increasing 
depredations of insects, but that 
man himself is, is cold comfort. 
For man’s increasing amount of 
trade and communication between 
the continents heightens the proba- 
bility of more and more disastrous 
importations of foreign pests, 
minus their convenient parasites. 

And the pioneer day of scattered 
little farms in the forests, each 
growing just enough of each food- 
stuff for the sustenance of its at- 
tendants, has irrevocably given 
way to the kind of “occupancy” 
that means large-scale, specialized 
farming. The conditions that man 
has made for the strengthening of 
the insect world seem certain not 
only to continue in the near future, 
but to be intensified. 

Of course, man’s progress has 
many times before upset a prime- 
val balance of some other depart- 
ment of nature and his ingenuity 
has found the means to compensate 
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Movie Stuff and Stuffings {Continued} 


Love—flaming. Marriage—redhot. 
Honeymoon—like you and I dream 
of. Out on the desert sands. Big 
moons. Enormous dawns. Camels 
and caravans and sheiks and 
bedouins. The monk’s secret is re- 
vealed by Count Antoine (Basil 
Rathbone). Passionate confession. 
Life. How he wanted it. Love. How 
he missed it. God. How his soul was 
tortured. Back to the monastery. 
Renunciation of the world—but in 
the next life Boyer will have his 
Dietrich. The religious motive is 
more picturesque than pious. One 
of the “great love” stories, the 
Elinor Glynn kind, transferred to 
the Sahara. But there’s one se- 
quence that’s in  Boleslawsky’s 
vein: a dance by Tilly Losch, as a 
kootch-girl in an Eastern dive. A 


The Bugbear 


for it with some other kind of bal- 
ance. Where nature once cleaned 
and kept his teeth healthy by forc- 
ing him to eat barbarous foods, he 
now eats artifically prepared foods 
and has his teeth preserved by the 
highly devolped technique of den- 
tists. 

Likewise it is probable that 
scientists will develop a means of 
insect control to fit our new condi- 
tions of intensified farming and in- 
tensified world trade. The means 
will probably not be in the form of 
more or better sprays, but in the 
form of encouraging natural enmi- 
ties between insects and their para- 
sites. 

Already that kind of control has 
been employed. In 1889 an Aus- 
tralian variety of ladybug was in- 








“JI don’t want to be married, 


sensuous, lascivious piece of can- 
can the like of which the films 
haven’t had since Emil Jannings 
used to sit with sweat and blood 
in his eye watching a sideshow 
rhumba. The Technicolor is what 
you’d think it would be with a 
whole desert, and tribes of bed- 
ouins, to take advantage of. See it: 
it’s better than reading it from the 
drugstore circulating library. 

Under Your Spell. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. With Lawrence Tib- 
bett and Wendy Barrie. 

Poor Tibbett. A Metropolitan 
voice at the mercy of a bunch of 
desperadoes determined to make 
money out of it. And Tibbett looks 
like he’s good-natured enough to 
stand for it. Story so thin you can 


of the Bugs 


troduced into California to prey on 
the cotton-cushiony scale, and it 
was a success. Ladybugs are 
among the few insects useful to 
man—silkworms and bees being 
two others. Many greenhouse pro- 
prietors buy ladybugs from Cali- 
fornia firms which breed them com- 
mercially for sale at $30 a gallon. 
In 1922 a small purple moth seemed 
about to ruin the cocoanut crop of 
the Fiji Islanders. Entomologists 
found a parasite fly in Malaya that 
was death on the moth. Three hun- 
dred of these flies were brought to 
Fiji in 1925, were bred up to 32,000 
within a year, and let loose. In 
three years the purple moth had be- 
come a rarity. 

As is the case so much in this 
topsy-turvy world, insects today 


I only want to be divorced.” 





see the big studio conference at 
which it was spawned. Something 
about an opera star a debutante 
made a bet she could get to sing at 
her party, then the opera star 
wouldn’t, then she got mad, sued 
him, so he spanked her, so they got 
married. And songs! The boys 
hired a “Met” voice, didn’t they, so 
he’s gotta sing, ain’t he? So he’s 
gotta sing a lot if he’s a good 
singer, no? So if he’s an Opera star 
he’s gotta sing opera, ain’t that 
right? So he sings ‘“‘Mephistophe- 
les,’ and sings, and sings, and 
sings, and sings, and you sit around 
and wait for something to happen. 
My advice is: Buy a Tibbet victrola 
record—you can stop it when 
you’ve had enough. 

ALFRED HAYES 


work a greater hardship on the 
“little fellow” than on the “big fel- 
lows.” They give a special advan- 
tage to horticulturists with sup- 
plies of capital large enough to 
obtain costly machinery to control 
them. Big orchardists or produce- 
growers can afford to protect their 
crops with complex mechanical 
sprayers. But small farmers find 
this equipment burdensomely ex- 
pensive, if not entirely beyond 
their reach. 

That situation is even more dis- 
advantageous for individual house- 
holders who would like to grow a 
few rows of potatoes or a few boxes 
of apples in their own backyards. 
It is not worth their while to buy 
even the simplest kind of spraying 
equipment, which would have to be 
operated tediously by hand in a 
slow, retail way. The virulence of 
insects has made it cheaper for 
most people to have a lawn in their 
back yards instead of a vegetable 
garden or small orchard. It is 
cheaper for them to buy fruit and 
vegetables, produced by large-scale 
growers, at the nearest grocery 
store. The insects thus turn out to 
be a neat ally for the big producers 
by destroying the possible competi- 
tion of consumers’ home industry. 

Another connection of big busi- 
ness with the insect world has been 
discerned by disinterested ento- 
mologists in the termite scare 
which began to make people so 
insect-conscious. Termites, say the 
scientists, have always been with 
us, they are not at all new. It is 
their habit to burrow into dead 
tree-stumps in the forests and use 
them at once as food and shelter. 
Being a little dumb they sometimes 
mistake a house for a tree-stump. 

But there’s a very simple rem- 
edy: merely don’t let any wooden 
part of a house stick into the 
ground. If houses are placed on 
stone or concrete foundations, and 
no wood comes within nine to 
twelve inches of the ground, there 
won’t be termites. 

; The entomologists, being suspi- 
cious fellows, think that the ter- 
mite scare was engineered by pub- 
licity men in behalf of manufac- 
turers of creosote and other pre- 
ventive or exterminating chemi- 
cals, Or was it in behalf of manu- 
facturers of concrete, steel glass 
and brick building materials? : 
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“NOW, MY DEAR HUSBAND!" 





Mrs. Wong, of Chunking, China, 

scorns ignorance, even in a hus- 

band. She threw her 14-year-old | 

spouse out of the house and told 12 At / 

him not to return without an Yo ph afm “}\ 

education. Co iN Ze ee y i 
ae led a ee | 

i a ~ & 
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“I GOT AN F IN MILK, BUT AN A IN ICE CREAM!" 


University of California co-eds must absorb a pint of milk or a pint 
of ice cream every day—or else! If they fail this gastronomical 
test, they'll be flunked out. 





“SKINNEM GOPHER! SKINNEM “DON’T RUSH, OFFICER, FINISH 
YOUR BREAKFAST!” 


WHITE MAN!” 


Clerks Rice and Dooley of the Nunn- 


E'ght Indian bucks now languish in 
jal because they dyed prairie gopher Bush shoe store, caught and vanquished 
skins with lamp black, and sold them as a robber. Cops hadn’t finished their 
coyote pelts. They got two bucks for breakfast, so the heroes told them to 

rbi take their time and then amble over. 


each carbon copy. 
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“The Bride Was 
Charming —” 


Brides always are. But will she be as 


| radiant a year from now? Is her mar- 


riage to be a glorious adventure or a 
hopeless failure? Will she always be her 
husband’s pal, doing her share to keep 
their home happy? 

If she is wise she will take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at the 
first sign of “nerves” or rundown condi- 
tion. 700,000 wives can tell her how much 
it helps them. 

Mrs. C. J. Brantley of Manor, Georgia, 
writes: “When I was married eight 
months I was so weak and tired I could 
not do my work. Your compound helped 
me wonderfully.” 


Liquid and Tablets— 


at all drug stores. 


Trey Fath € oles 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND 








PASHA THE PERSIAN 
The Hilarious Tale of a Cat 
by MARGARET LINDEN 
Illustrated by MILT GROSS 


O Charge Per C 

Oo Cash” $ 90 ae 
Oo c.O.D. 

Gisctades enclosed. Send me..... copies. 
Pua ieieksiscavendrebaeeeacenee 
Ti i's bikes dR os Lae ee 


John Wanamaker New York 


SILK BOUCLE. 4-FOLD 
KNITTING WORSTEDS 
& COAT YARN r) 


Crevette, Scotch Tweed (imported) PEC OZ: 


Suede Boucle, Camels Hair, Chenille 
FREE! Seo. Lvas ot FREE! 
OUTLET YARNS 


Dept. MW, 754-6th Ave. (Cor, 25 St.), N. Y. C. 
Est. 1915 Honesty Responsible for Our Successqgay 


a THIS issue, George 
Jean Nathan, dean of 
American Theatre critics, 
expresses his Doctrines, 
Dogmas and Delights. Be 


































sure to read his articles on 
the theatre. They will be 
featured each week in 
Mid-Week Pictorial, The 
Newspicture Weekly. 
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«sTOHN L. Lewis, LEADER OF 

LAROR,” is the title of the first 
biography of Mr. Lewis. The author 
is Cecil Barnes, a newspaper man. 
His book reports objectively Mr. 
Lewis’ moves; it tells what, where, 
when, and how, but seldom why. 
There is no record of Mr. Lewis’ in- 
ward activity. Perhaps this is all 
that Mr. Lewis wishes to communi- 
cate at this time. Perhaps we must 
wait for an autobiography for such 
interesting disclosures. Anyway, 
Mr. Lewis is not one to go into self- 
analyses, and the author was not 
one to surprise many confessions 
from him. For example: Mr. Lewis 
was prominently mentioned as a 
likely member of the Hoover cabi- 
net. His biographer comments: “Of 
course he did not get the post, but 
then he may have turned it down. 
John L. Lewis is not the kind of 
man to tell others what he might 
have had.” 

Out of the book John L. Lewis 
emerges a physical giant, a mag- 
netic leader—a “Jack Dempsey of 
labor.” That is, he strikes “where 
his hands are.” He did not begin his 
leadership with any integrated set 
of ideals. He knew the conditions of 
his industry, had suffered them— 
and his father before him. He knew 
they were comparable to servitude, 
and he struck at them ruthlessly. 
Like Dempsey, “he punched till 
somebody fell.” His life was one 
long succession of “strikes.” 

Yet, not until 1932, not until his 
fifty-second year, did he realize 
that what was wrong with coal was 
wrong with all industry: it needed 
government regulation. Still he did 
not renounce capitalism—he will 
not believe it hopelessly greedy. 

In 1927 he realized the need of 
industrial organization, yet he 
waited until 1935 to make a move 
towards it. Now, if he is successful, 
the author believes “the destiny of 
an entire social order is at stake.” 
With the full power of labor behind 
him it may make a dictator of him 
—in a Democracy, yes—but some 
sort of governmental unionism. 

If he is to be our first dictator, it 
is reassuring to note his sense of 
humor: When William Green re- 
fused Lewis’ invitation to head the 
committee for industrial organiza- 
tion Lewis said, “Alas, poor Green, 
I knew him well.” 

And, once when General Johnson 
was convalescing from an operation 
he was visited in the hospital by 
Mr. Lewis, who sat down on the 
edge of the bed without a word. 
Serious matters which might in- 
volve the fate of millions of work- 
ers were in a state of flux at the 
moment. 

“What’s the matter, John?” asked 
the general. 


” 


myself too seriously,” was the re- 
ply. 

(John L. Lewis: Leader of Labor, 
by Cecil Barnes: published by Rob- 


ert Speller: $2.50.) 


Apostle to the Capitalists 


HE biography of Robert Brook- 
ings is a breathless, jam-full 
life-story of a man who could say 
just before his death, “I have done 
everything I wanted to do.” In fact, 
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“Well, sometimes I think I take — ~ 


Books in Review 


he accomplished so much that he 
didn’t take time to get married 
until he was seventy-seven. Her- 
mann Hagedorn, the author, is suc- 
cessful, not only in chronicling 
Brooking’s achievements, but in 
turning his spirit inside-out so we 
can follow its growth. 

The material success story of 
Brookings is that of a man with no 
advantages of birth—in a day of 
cut-throat business—coming out on 
top, and making his million by the 
age of thirty. Hagedorn describes 
his “cerebrations” as “not impor- 
tant in themselves, but became im- 
portant because his creative energy 
was able to galvanize second-rate 
thinking into first-rate action.” He 
believed, as did most men of his 
age, with Adam Smith, that society 
prospered only in so far as the in- 
dividual intelligently pursued his 
own interests; that by a kind of 
mystic transformation “successful 
selfishness” became public service. 

But material success was not suf- 
ficient. And Brookings, like Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie, and Morgan, felt 
the pull of some kind of public serv- 
ice. The press was successful in its 
propaganda that he who died rich 
died in disgrace. But what should 
one do with one’s money? Brook- 
ings was convinced that every kind 
of charity is demoralizing. His 
partner in business solved his prob- 
lem by suggesting education. You 
cannot pauperize the intellect, he 
said. 

So, at forty, with a fortune of 
six or seven millions, Robert Brook- 
ings resigned from his firm, and 
went into the task of re-founding 
Washington University and build- 
ing a Medical school in St. Louis. 

When the United States entered 
the war Brookings was asked to be 
a member of the War Industries 
Board. In 1918 it was he who was 


— 


— 


entrusted with price fixing. In 
these capacities he was forced to 
examine waste in industry brought 
on by blind competition. Moreover, 
he was amazed at the ignorance of 
high officials. With these two seri- 
ous faults in our system he decided 
to grapple. 

Mr. Hagedorn explains the 
wonderful achievement of Brook- 
ings Institute by the fact that 
Brookings had read little. ““Had he 
known more, he might have been 
paralyzed by the expanse and com- 
plexity of the domain he so casually 
invaded.” 

In these last brilliant years 
Brookings saw himself as a kind of 
Apostle to the Capitalists. He real- 
ized that Wall Street had placed the 
nation in a condition of economic 
servitude. From his full life of ex- 
perience in business and in govern- 
ment he turned right-about face 
from the old tooth and claw doc- 
trines, and plead for the adoption 
of a federal incorporation act under 
which capital should be treated 
purely as a commodity, entitled to 
a fixed percentage and no more, 
with all profits, above expenses, go- 
ing to the workers. 

“Brookings, a Biography,” by 
Hermann Hagedorn (Macmillan 
Co., $3.50). 


Love Is a Wraith 


“Every Life, if the truth were 
known, contains experiences of a 
monstrous grotesqueness. People in 
books are luckier than in life.” It is 
with the grotesque, the curious, the 
incongruous and the perverted fan- 
cies that John Cowper Powys deals 
in his latest novel, Maiden Castle 

. and his characters seem indeed 
no luckier than ordinary mortals. 
They are strange eccentric men and 
women each one locked in the weird 
labyrinthine paths of their own 






John E. Pierotti 


“Of course she'll never be allowed out with the hunt again!” 


tortured imaginings, seeking their 
own desires, detached from each 
other and finding in the end, frus- 
tration and no certain answer to 
their pain. For readers of Wolf 
Solent, there is disappointment. 
They will miss his fine philosophic 
musings, whose rhythms once rang 
out like bright bronze cymbals 
thru his pages .. . recalling the 
high sounding prose poetry of 
Homer that he loves so well and 
continually quotes. They will miss 
the fresh wind from the meadows 
that was invigorating, full of vital 
force. They will look in vain for the 
master carving from stubborn rock 
with ease and beauty and strength. 
This is no story of man and maid. 
It is the story of a Welsh historian, 
D. Noman, who for ten years is 
pursued by the wraith of his wife, 
Mona, who died a virgin because he 
was unwilling to “ravage” her 
beauty. Then he meets beautiful 
young Wizzy Ravelston, a bareback 
rider with an alluring body, who, 
driven to despair in the circus, 
offers herself to him as “his 
woman.” But her refuge proves un- 
bearable when she discovers that 
Noman has no feeling or regard 
for anyone and that his sole delight 
lies in what he calls his “cerebral 
desire” which takes pleasure only 
in distorted imaginative lust 
rather than the reality of a natural 
relationship. She runs away and 
leaves him to be haunted by her 
cherished memory as he had been 
by his wife’s. 

Thru the book glitters the silver 
thread of Mr. Powys, the scholar; 
Plato, Homer, Dante and also the 
writer seeking his material among 
archaeological ruins. Yet “revolv- 
ing on his own quivering axis” 
completely absorbed in his own 
pain, each character seems unable 
to touch or understand another 
person in this book, as though he 
were a star whirling in space . 
which seems to be Mr. Powys com- 
ment on life and people. 

Maiden Castle by John Cowper 
Powys: Simon & Schuster: $2.50. 


Worth Reading 


“Prisons and Beyond” by San- 
ford Bates, United States Director 
of Prisons, is an authoritative and 
challenging round-up of the prison 
situation in this country. Mr. Bates 
finds conditions in many state and 
county jails deplorable. The prison 
of the future he thinks must mean 
permanent incarceration for the in- 
corrigible, a school for those who 
can be reformed, a laboratory for 
the study of crime. At present, he 
says, only the Federal Prison 
strives toward this ideal. 

Mr. Bates confesses the prison 
can never solve crime. It will abate 
only when people as a whole resolve 
to set up within themselves higher 
and more unselfish standards of 
conduct. Mr. Bates is looking “be- 
yond” but he does not see quite as 
far as John Langdon-Davies, the 
famous biologist, who says that in 
1985 crime will be considered a 
disease, and in A. D. 2000 will cease 
to exist. 

_ “Prisons and Beyond” by San- 
ford Bates: (Macmillan Co., $3.50). 


—HOoRNER YouNG 
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Brain Tanglers 


SOLUTIONS? COMING NEXT WEEK! 





UNCONSTITUTIONAL—OR WHAT? 







HE WAS A 


o doubt this didn’t happen— 

but it might have! Suppos- 

ing it did happen, it makes a stiff 

test of your powers of logical rea- 
soning. 

When the New Deal experts were 
working on the Orris-Root Control 
Bill, they had already had enough 
experience with the Supreme Court 
to be cautious about putting new 
projects into action without first 
discovering what that august tri- 
bunal would do about it. The bill 
called for payment of a bounty to 
orris-root processors, but specified 
that the bounty would be paid only 
when the constitutionality of the 
payment had been passed upon by 
the Supreme Court. 

However, the Supreme Court 
test never came. 

One orris-root processor got a 
little itchy for his money, which in 
his case amounted to some $25,000. 
So he sued the Government, on the 
ground that this withholding of 
payment was unconstitutional. 

It was a little complicated. So 
goofy did the situation become 


SUPREME COURT 
JUDGE TILL THE 
oRRIS~ ROOT , 

CONTROL BILL, 








that the entire country began to 
take sides. And this was why: 

The Government claimed that if 
it won the suit, it naturally need 
not pay the processor the $25,000 
he demanded. 

On the other hand, if it lost the 
suit then the bill was unconstitu- 
tional—so it need not pay the 
processor his $25,000 bounty any- 
way! 

But the orris-root processor 
rammed home his side of the case. 
If he won the suit, he insisted, why 
naturally the Government would 
have to pay him the $25,000 in- 
volved. 

And if he lost the suit, then the 
bill was constitutional, the pay- 
ment was constitutional—and the 
Government would have to pay him 
$25,000! 

Supposing you were on the Su- 
preme Court, how would you vote 
in this case? The best way to seek 
the answer is to argue it out with 
another amaiéiir iovician. You take 
one side, let him take the other— 
and may the best man win! 





THINGS YOU THINK YOU KNOW 









LOT of us are scrambled up in 

our odd-information depart- 
ment to an unsuspected degree. 
Many things that are “generally 
known” to be true are not true at 
all. Just how accurate are you 
about the facts you have at your 
command? The following little test 
will show you. 

There are ten statements. Fach 
statement may be either true or 
false. If it’s true, put a plus sign 
(+) in the space just before the 
statement. If it’s false, put down a 
zero (0). If you don’t know, leave 
it blank. 
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H'YA SPIKE 
OL’ Boy/ 





+} for 
answer correctly; score 1 for 
everyone you guess wrong; score 0 
for everyone not answered. Perfect 
110; good score —5—and 


Score everyone you 


score 

an outright zero is not so bad! 

1. Commodore Perry said, 

“Don’t give up the ship!” 

2. Los Angeles is west of 
Reno, Nevada. 

3. Citizens of the United 
States have a legal right 
to keep and carry fire- 
arms. 


w~ 


4. The shark and the whale 
are both animals. 
5. The chief business of the 
DuPonts is the manufac- 
ture of munitions. 
Horn-rimmed eye-glasses 
are made of tortoise shell. 
7. Malaria is not a germ 
disease. 


o 


8. The modern Japanese are 
a Mongolian race. 

9. The Comédie Francaise 
in Paris is a French Gov- 
ernment institution. 

10. The Huns were an anci- 
ent barbarian German 
tribe. 


WORD HURDLING 


ipo is a puzzle for word-hunt- 
ers and spelling champions. 
The conditions are simple enough, 
but the execution is enough to give 
you pause. 

The idea is to change one words 
into another word by changing two 
adjacent letters. Then you change 
the second word into a third word 
by the same process. You continue 
this indefinitely until at last you 
get to the word you are asked to 
achieve. 

To start, you first divide your 
original word into pairs. For in- 
stance, “like” becomes LI KE. By 
changing the second pair from KE 
to FT, the word becomes LI FT 
(lift). Now change the first pair 
to HA, and you get HA FT (haft). 


PLAYING POST OFFICE 





Change FT to TE and you get HA 
TE (hate). Thus we have changed 
LIKE to HATE in three hurdles. 

In doing this no pair is to be 
broken up. That is, in the word 
LI KE, either LI or KE is to be 
changed, but not IK. Also, both let- 
ters in each pair must be changed. 
You could not make LIKE into 
Lake, for example, because this 
does not change the A; nor could 
you turn BETS into BEST, be- 
cause the second pair in each word 
consists of an S anda T. 

Now, to start with, try an easy 
one: Change FI NE into SI CK in 
four hurdles, according to the 
above rules. 

But here’s a hard one: Change 
DE LE TE into ER AS ES in nine- 
teen hurdles, or better. 





T seems like a long time since 

kissing was considered just a 
little naughty and devilish. But 
there must still be people who 
think so, for in an account we have 
received of a big Christmas party, 
someone actually kept a note-book 
of all the kisses given and received 
under the mistletoe. Perhaps you 
can try it at your own Yuletide fes- 
tivities, but beware you don’t get 
socked for your pains! 

Here are our unmannerly cor- 
respondent’s figures: 

At this party there were seven 
married couples, the snooping in- 
dividual who kept track of the 
kisses, three widows, twelve bach- 
elors and boys, and ten young 
ladies and little girls. By the time 
the party was over everbody had 


kissed everybody else—with these 
exceptions: 

No male kissed another male. 

No married man kissed a mar- 
ried woman except his own wife 
(and was our correspondent dis- 
appointed!). 

All the bachelors and boys kissed 
all the young ladies and girls twice 
(it would have been three times 
but the party ended early). 

Our correspondent did not kiss 
anybody (serves him right). 

The widows did not kiss each 
other (they wouldn’t). 

Now—how many kisses were 
given under the mistletoe bough? 
(We suppose that each kiss given 
was simultaneously returned—at 
least we hope so—and you can 
count each double osculation as one 
kiss.) Get out your pencil and see 
if you can figure it out. 
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Solutions to Problems 
of Last Week 





“The Rose Bowl Champion” 


Here is a diagram of the three- 
game tournament. The letters in 
parentheses refer to the explana- 
tion which follows it: 


FIRST GAME 
Score 2-0(e) 
:. ee Fordham(a) beat Alabama(h) 
Captain... Larry (e) Ed(d) 
ae Blue(e) Green (a) 
SECOND GAME 
Score: 12-0(z) 
. Minnesota(g) beat Pittsburgh(z) 
Captain.... Joe(g) Andy (h) 
Color ....Maroon(g) Crimson (h) 
THIRD GAME 
Score: 6-3 (a) 
, xr Fordham(e) beat Minnesota(f) 
Captain ... Larry(a) Joe(b) 
|” arr Blue(c) Maroon (a) 


a—We are told that the green team 
lost to Fordham in the first 
game. Also, since Larry’s team 
made 6 points and the maroon 
team 3 points in the final game, 
Larry captained the winner and 
maroon was the color of the 
loser. It follows that neither of 
these finalist teams lost either 
of the two other games, and 
Larry’s team is the “undefeated 
team” that beat Ed’s team. 

b—Joe beat Pittsburgh; and since 
he didn’t beat Larry’s team 
(undefeated) his victory must 
have been in an earlier game. 
He is therefor Larry’s opponent 
in the final play-off. 

c—Since Larry is undefeated, his 
color is not green (which lost 
to Fordham), not maroon (his 
opponent in the third game), 
not crimson (whose captain is 
the old friend he didn’t see) ; 
therefor his color must be 
BLUE. 

d—Ed lost to the undefeated team 
(Larry’s), so his color is not 
crimson (whose captain Larry 
didn’t see), not blue (Larry’s 
color), not maroon (shown to 
be Joe’s color by step b) ; there- 
for his color must be GREEN. 

e—The green team lost to Ford- 
ham, Ed’s team lost to the un- 
defeated team (Larry’s), so 
Larry’s team is FORDHAM 
and its color BLUE. The score 
was 2-0, for the champion 
(Fordham) made only one 
touchdown and no field goals in 
the whole series ; the touchdown 
came in the final game, so it 
must have won the first game 
by a safety (2 pts.). 

f—Joe’s team is not Pittsburgh 
(which he beat), not Alabama 
(which he didn’t play), not 
Fordham (Larry’s team); 
therefor his team is MINNE- 
SOTA. 

g—Joe’s team (Minnesota) beat 
Pittsburgh 12-0, we are told. 

h—tThe rest fit in automatically by 
elimination. Fordham went to 
the Rose Bowl. 


“How’s Your 
Mathematics?” 


The trains traveled 30 miles at 
10 miles an hour, so it took them 
three hours to meet. The bee tra- 
veled at 15 miles an hour, for 3 
hours, so he traveled 45 miles, 
which is the answer. The pro- 
fessor’s answer, derived by cal- 
culus, was 44.9999999 plus! 
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ABouT TO WITNESS THE 
Most REMARKABLE -— 





--NO MORE WoRRY ABOUT 
EARTHQUAKES — — 


) @ 


—— OR YOUR WIFE — — 


; 


NOT MARRIED- 
ANYWAY = 


ee 






































— BUT you ARE VERY 
ROUGH WITH DISHES- 


) 


S 


(; ) 

















NOW THESE ARE A VERY 
SPECIAL PRESENT FOR, 
you,so— 























MOST EXTRAORDINARY / 
SHALL 1 CALL THE 
DOCTOR,SIR ? 











Arithmetical Code 


Following are the correct values 
of each of the letters: 
1234567890 
CONSULTARY 


“Things You Think You 
Know” 


1. FALSE. Years ending in even 
hundreds are not leap-years un- 
less divisible by 400. Thus 1900 
was not a leap-year, but 2000 
will be. 

. TRUE. 

. TRUE. The day of Washing- 
ton’s birth was February 11 ac- 
cording to the Old Style calen- 
dar then in use in British 
dominions. The New Style cal- 
endar was adopted in 1752 by 
omitting 11 days, and February 
22 of succeeding years is the 


whe 


4, 


oor 


8. 


9. 
10. 


true (and official) anniversary 
of February 11, 1732. 
FALSE. ‘Police verso” or 
“thumbs down” was the signal 
to spare the gladiator. 


. TRUE. 
. TRUE. He is elected by the Col- 


lege of Electors, whose mem- 
bers are elected by the people. 


. FALSE. John Fitch invented 


it in 1787; Fulton made it a 
commercial success in 1793. 
FALSE. The Eighteenth 
Amendment was adopted by 
proclamation of the U. S. Sec- 
retary of State on January 29, 
1919, and went into effect on 
January 16, 1920. 

TRUE. 

TRUE. He was the king of the 
Teutonic (German) tribe of 
Franks, invaders of Roman 
Gaul. 


"Round the Cracker Barrel 


White Black 
26-23 18-27 
24-20 15-24 
1-5 12-19 
11-8 4-11 
9-6 2-9 
5-14-7-16-23 29-25 
23-18 25-29 
18-22 


“W hat’s in a Name?” 


U BOSS’M IN ONE TOIL—RBenito 
Mussolini; O, MIND’S A HOT 
SEA—Thomas A. Edison: AH, 
CHILLIN CAPER—Charlie Chap- 
lin; VOTER HERO, HERB— Her- 
bert Hoover; Y’L RENT COLUM- 
BIA HURRAS~Nicholas Murray 
Butler; WE ARE WISE: END 
WALLS—Warden Lewis E. Lawes; 
HAS FLINT HATES ON ROME 
—Senator Thomas Heflin. 
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1 
6 
10 


14 


43 


55 


56 
58 
59 
61 
62 


This Cross Word Is Easy 


If You Know Your His 


ACROSS 
Hot vapor 
Hurt 
The radical leader of the 


French government 

The race considered as su- 
preme by German leaders 
Raccoon-like animal of the 
Himalayas 

The pik, Turkish measure of 
about 18 inches 

Mystery, magic 

Goddess of the hunt 

Movie star recently in a diary 
case 

Oriental abodes 

Sour 

Borders 

Chemical suffix 

Necktie 

Venetian painter of 1477-1576 
Young pig 

Dissolute Roman emperor 
Agreeable 

Long standing family-fight 
Dull color 

Favorites 

Class 

Mud 

Dwell 

The American athletes who 
won in the Olympics 

Wild horse of Central Asia 
Unaccompanied 

Notice 

Turkish general of the World 
War 

Capital of Egypt 

The city whereto the Spanish 
government moved from Ma- 
drid 

In angling, to drop the bait 
gently on the water 

Soldier who quits 

Completes 

Cape on the Atlantic coast ex- 
posed to the fury of the last 
great hurricane 

The eastern college with a 
good chance for the Rose Bowl 
game 

Mohammedan priest 
Antiseptic for wounds 
Medical student stationed in 
a hospital 

Daring to defy 

Balls of ice 

Relief from pain or sorrow 
Paid newspaper insertions 
Answer 

Objects of worship 

Large African antelope 

Each 

Turkish weights, about a 
pound 

Dignified 

Swifter 

The present regime in Russia 
Credos, or beliefs 

Cow’s dug 

Rise of the sea 

This is going to be held in 
Queens county in 1939 
Notation in a list 

Made verse 
Headquarters 
and the Pope 
Tavern 

The present dictator of Russia 
scheduled to visit the U. S. 
Labored 

Drag behind 

Mountain 

Number of men in the Su- 
preme Court 

These people are still the great 
problem of our time 


of Mussolini 


December 2, 1936 


Solution 
Next Week 
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123 Useful 


125 
126 
127 
128 


129 
130 
131 
132 


ioe oR | 
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16 
17 


More crafty 
Exclamation of impatience 
Bound 

Author of Honey in the Horn, 
last Pulitzer Prize novel 
Sports aggregations 

Chants under the breath 
Unbleached linen 

Upright 


DOWN 


The country in the throes of 
Communist-Fascist struggle 
Palate 

Come in 

Fuss 

Residue from pressed grapes 
Great American woman, of 
Hull House, settlement worker 
Desire strongly 

Speak passionately 

The part of the world dom- 
inated by Japan 

Ill-mannered child 

Friction matches 

Join 

Middle way 

Strategic British stronghold 
on the Red Sea 

Disperse 

German or Austrian rifleman 
Anoint 


18 
29 


31 
34 


vo 


Very unpleasant 

Difference in exchange of 
moneys of different countries 
Mine passage 

Holds the opinion 

American war ambassador 
who recently canceled an elec- 
tion bet so he could vote 
Great Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary 

Close by 

Gives up hope 

Speed contestant 

Rant 

Spirit, dash 

Disposed of in trade 

Lasso 

Melancholy 

Gist 

Zone 

Type, pattern 

The Asiatic people with a child 
ruler 

Describer 

Oriental nation suffering from 
Japan’s imperialistic policy 
Abased 

Tunes 


5 Vat 
7 Earth 


More desperate 
Egyptian goddess 
Undraped 
Stepped on 


75 
76 
78 
79 


80 
81 
82 
84 
87 
90 
91 
94 
96 


97 
99 
101 
102 
103 
104 


106 


108 
110 


111 
112 
114 
115 
































French pastry 

Relaxes 

Increased 

Leader of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice, or G-men 

An opponent 

Water-locked land 

For fear that 

Pixie 

Goad 

Light, useful metal 

Regular in occurrence 

Give forth 

Destructive insect whom 
science is trying to control 
Flank 

Stop bleeding 

Skunk-like badger of Java 
Original one 

Old womanish 

The part of his Empire King 
Edward intends to visit 
American statesman, Root’s, 
first name 

Long distance runner 
Agricultural product of Italy 
and Spain 

Fruit acid 

Void 

E. Indian weights 

Profits 


117 Ranch for easterners 
120 Jewel 
124 Pitch 
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ATHER COUGHLIN has gone back 

to his religious devotions, and 
CARDINAL PACELLI has re- 
sumed his arduous diplomatic 
duties in Vatican City. But we 
Americans are the gainers, or 
should be. We saw a tall, dignified 
man in a becoming cassock with 
flowing cape, come down the gang- 
plank without performing for the 
reporters or photographers.... We 
saw him glide gracefully to Wash- 
ington, float past Royal Oak witha 


a 


Pa. 
an, 
STATION 


0 


















30-degree margin to spare, and by 
chance pause at Hyde Park and in- 
dulge in an afternoon’s polite con- 
versation about the weather and 
the price of cheese with MR. 
FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT... . 
The nearest HIS EMINENCE 
came to stepping out of character 
was when he had his picture taken 
with MR. MARVIN McINTYRE, 
whom he undoubtedly mistook for 
one of the Swiss Guards.... As I 
said, FATHER COUGHLIN is 
back at his parish labors, and 
BISHOP GALLAGHER has ceased 
to be a source of amusing daily 
statements for the enterprising 
leg-men of the press. ... Now, we 
Americans realize that when MR. 
ROOSEVELT started his amateur 
hour for diplomats, he picked a 
few green limes. MR. NORMAN 
DAVIS went about Europe, scat- 
tering so much goodwill and frozen 
custard that the debtors got the 
idea they didn’t even have to an- 
swer our duns. ... MR. CLAUDE 
BOWERS, who made such a swell- 
ing keynote oration at a political 
convention that a professor tried 
to give him a scholarship to a high- 
grade business college as a prize, 
didn’t average up so well when the 
shells began zinging over the high 
hills above San Sabastian. He was 
away off at his villa, or out on the 
ocean, doing the war with a tele- 
scope and a stethescope. . . . Is it 
possible that our MR. ROOSE- 
VELT was making an offer to 
CARDINAL PACELLI that after- 
noon at Hyde Park? ...If he could 
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borrow that man, or hire him away 


from the HOLY FATHER, and 
supply him with a fast airplane, I 
wager we could collect those 
KERENSKY bonds, eliminate the 
boll weevil and half the newspaper 
pictures of MARION DAVIES, 
and settle the affairs of Angelus 
Temple, say nothing of making the 
European nations understand that 
we really want our money, or some 
of the interest on it.... We are con- 
stantly being taught that diplo- 
mats should be career men, and we 
go on making ambassadors out of 
rich publishers and Fourth of July 
orators. If the POPE and the 
KING OF ENGLAND did that, 
they would both be in the dog- 
house. ... I have started to read 
Gone With the Wind, and have 
sworn to finish it, come Michael- 
mas. I passed up Anthony Adverse, 
and made rough weather of it, 
since I had to fend off a persistent 
flock of righteous inquiries about 
my opinion of it, put by those who 
thought they had acquired merit 
by plowing through that tremend- 
ous stack of hay. 
* a 
But don’t you think we should be 
collecting some of that brass the 
nations of Europe owe us? As 
CALVIN COOLIDGE coolidgely 
said, they hired the money, didn’t 
they? ...I’d give the job to a good 
collection agency, and let it send its 
standard twelfth letter, beginning, 
Before we turn your account over 
to our attorneys for collection... 
and if that didn’t bring in at least 
fifty percent of the interest that 
was overdue ten years ago last 
Boxing Day, I’d start a lie-down 
strike. ... Let every American lie 
down and read a magazine upon the 
approach of any representative of 
any foreign power that owes us 
money and won’t pay.... Why fling 
feasts in Washington, or swallow 
dinners in honor of ambassadors 
of nations that refuse to pay their 
debts, the while they build bigger 
ships than we can afford, to chase 
our shipping off the ocean?... If 
I were MR. CORDELL HULL, I'd 
strain a garter to be seen often 
with the Minister of Finland, I'd 
dance with his wife, daughter, and 
mother-in-law, take his kids riding 
on the roller coaster every Satur- 
day, and drink small beers with his 
hired girl right in front of the 
Capitol. ... And when the ambas- 
sadors of France, England and 
Italy arrived for a call, I’d be lying 
down, reading Mid-Week Pictorial 
.. and I'd keep right on reading 
until they cleared their throats 








Oh, 
some of that 
- But 
now that I’ve inadvertently men- 


three times, when I’d say, 
you came to pay 
money you owe us, did you? .. 
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How Did You Get Through the Week? 


By Charles B. Driscoll 


tioned this journal, let me tip you. 
Save every copy, beginning with 
the first issue in the new form.... 
Magazine history is a-making. I re- 
member sitting with HENRY 
MENCKEN in his big-uncleish 
home in Hollins street, Baltimore, 
talking with him about a rocket he 
was going to shoot: The American 
Mercury. I promised to write cer- 
tain articles for it, and did. I saved 
every issue.... My set of Mercury, 
bound in blue Levant Morocco, with 
no issue missing, is, I believe, the 
most valuable in existence... . And 
Mercury did brew magazine and 
literary history, didn’t it? ... 
When he reaches the time of pipe 
and slippers,JOHN BARRYMORE 
can light up and settle down by the 
fire. Tell me, ELAINE, all about 
the time you chased me across the 
continent. ... Surely, there will al- 
ways be something to talk about. 
.. 1 am for a Constitutional Con- 
vention. Let it sit a year or so and 
rewrite as much of the big law as it 
doesn’t like. I nominate OWEN D. 
YOUNG, HENRY FORD, NOR- 
MAN THOMAS, WILLIAM D. 
BORAH, ALICE LONGWORTH, 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, and 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
for Convention membership .. . 
and I’m open to suggestions of 
other suitable names. ... I like 
ROB WAGNER’S Script best of 
all extremely personalized maga- 
zines. . . . ROB’S wife, FLOR- 
ENCE, is a talented lady, from 
Kansas, of course. .. . Home town 
note: HUBERT HERRING, some- 
time pastor of a Congregational 
church in Wichita wrote ina recent 
Atlantic one of the best articles on 
the Swedes I’ve read. ... But I’ve 
liked the Swedes for years—mar- 
ried one, in fact, and plan to drink 
a patriotic quantity of glégg this 











holy Christmas season. ... And I 
hope nobody will read or enact A 


Christmas Carol, by that man 
DICKENS on the radio this year. 
... I'd rather hear the Goodwill 
Court, if I must listen to horrors. 
_ e e 

Yes, I took daughter MARY to 
see JOHN GIELGUD in Hamlet, 
and thought it a wow. But Hamlet 
always wows me. I'll never forget 
two versions I saw in modern 
dress. Basil Sydney fired a pistol 
through the arras as he cried, 
What ho, a rat! ...and it was top, 
I tell you.... But DR. CHARLES 
FLEISCHER, talking it all over 
with me the other day, says he re- 
members seeing EDWIN BOOTH 
in the part... . 4 And that strange 
feeling of choking admiration came 
upon me, as'I strained to repeat: 






And did you once see Shelley plain? 
And did he stop and speak to you? 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new! 
But really, I used those lines 
once to a lady who had been en- 
tertaining ARTURO TOSCANIN! 
at her home. She looked puzzled 
and replied, No, I don’t know 
SHELLEY, but TOSCANINI is 
grand! ...So DR. FLEISCHER 
tells me that in his earlier years he 
looked very like JOHN WILKES 
BOOTH, and I can believe it, for he 
still bears a close resemblance to 
the later portraits of EDWIN.... 
I belong to only one club, The Play- 
ers, founded by EDWIN BOOTH, 
and still at home in his house in 
Gramercy Park. ... But I would 
like to see testimonials by persons 
who do not brush their teeth. I sus- 
pect the toothbrush of being the 
most deadly weapon used by nice 
people. ... My father, killed by an 
operation at 83, had all his teeth 
but one, which had been extracted 
by error when it was perfectly 
sound. He would as soon have used 


BS Ae 






//' 


violet perfume or red nail polish as 
a toothbrush. He picked his teeth 
with twigs, habitually plucked 
from trees and bushes. ... He 
looked exactly like LINCOLN, and 
recovered from a stroke of apo- 
plexy at 30. 
os e + 
I believe, with MR. ALBERT 
PAYSON TERHUNE, that most 
of the excursions and alarms about 
rabies are nonsense, and that dogs 
suffer needless persecution because 
of this carefully nurtured mass 
fear. Our CAPTAIN KIDD has to 
live in the house like a sissy, and 
must wear a muzzle when he goes 
about his solemn duties out of 
doors, just because he gently 
nipped a mail carrier who was 
chalky with fear of him when he 
barked. ... . Award. Best reporter: 
ANNE O’HARE McCORMIC K. 
. GLORIA MORGAN VANDER- 
BILT has got a good job of ghost- 
ing done by PALMA WAYNE. on 
her new book, Without Pre judice. 
And, in general, I think people 
favor giving children to their 
mothers, or rather, not taking them 


away. ... I know a few persons 
toward whom I often think mes- 
Sages Or vagrant greetings, even 


when I am flying above jr ingles or 
sailing strange seas. ODD McIN- 
TYRE and DEXTER FELLOWS 
are among them. Why? I don’t 
know, exactly ... but it is an inter- 
esting world. 
And how did ye 


u get through the 
week ? 
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HE world has better reason to rejoice this Christ- 

mas season than it has had for many years past. 
{Once again at Christmas time good news will go 
forth. Modern news routes, teletype, cablegram, sky- 
ways, seaways and fast express will carry news of the 
season to the modern world. {The most important 
news of the Christmas season and of all seasons come} 
to the desk of Mid-Week Pictorial—news edited with a 
camera, written in pictures. {To swell the sum of good 
tidings this Christmas give Mid-Week Pictorial. List 
the names of your family and friends, and mail your 


gift coupon now, in time to start with the Christmas 


number. 


NE year’ssubscription to Mid-Week Pictorial costs 
$3.90, a saving of one-fourth over single copy 
price, and a two years’ subscription, or two one-year 
subscriptions, cost $7.00, a saving of one-third over 


single copy price. 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
148 East 47th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Herewith find check, money order or cash $ 
for subscriptions for . years. 
Send special Mid-Week Pictorial Christmas Gift offer to: 
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How You Can Master 
GOOD ENGLISH) 


<== in 15 minutes a day 


"TT imistakes in of persons make 
mistakes in their everyday Eng- 
lish—and don’t know it. It is sur- 
prising how many persons fail in spell- 
ing such common words as “business,” 
“judgment,” “beneficiary,” and “re- 
ceive”; say “between you and I” instead 
of “between you and me”; use “who” for 
“whom” and mispronounce the simplest 
words. And it is equally astonishing 
how few know whether to use one or 
two “c’s” or “m’s” or “s’s” (as in “recom- 
mend” or “disappoint”), or when to use 
commas in order to make their meaning 
absolutely clear. Most persons use only 
common words—colorless, flat, ordi- 
nary. Their speech and their letters are 
lifeless, dull, humdrum, largely because 
they lack confidence in their use of 
language. 


‘What Does Your English Say 
About You? 


Does your English help or hinder you? 
Every time you talk, every time you write, you 
show what you are. When you use the wrong 
word, when you mispronounce a word, when 
you punctuate incorrectly, when you use trite, 
commonplace words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. English, the very tool you should 
use to improve your business or social position, 
holds you back. And you don’t realize it, for 
people are too polite to tell you about your 
mistakes. 

But now Sherwin Cody offers you a com- 
mon-sense way to acquire a mastery of Eng- 
lish in only a few minutes a day. It’s so easy 
for you to stop making the mistakes in English 
which have been hindering you and learn to 
present your ideas clearly, forcefully, convinc- 
ingly, on all occasions—without even thinking 
about it! 


What Cody Did at Gary 


Schools (about seven hundred pupils in all) 
under the Cody method. Results were astound- 
ing! In his report at the end of the experiment, 
Mr. Bair states in part, “The general results 
as shown by the statistical summaries and by 
the materials that I looked over were astonish- 
ing. It will be seen that the experimental 
schools in every case gained very sharply over 
the control schools. It would appear that Mr. 
Cody has come upon an idea and to some extent 
a procedure almost revolutionary in the teach- 
ing of skills in English.” 


100% Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new 
method is habit-forming. Suppose he himself 
were standing forever at your elbow. Every 
time you mispronounced or misspelled a word, 
every time you violated correct grammatical 
usage, every time you used the wrong word to 
express your meaning, suppose you could hear 
him whisper: “That is wrong, it should be thus 
and so.” In a short time you would habitually 
use the correct form and the right words in 
speaking and writing. 

Mr. Cody’s 100% Self-Correcting Device 
(upon which he holds a patent) does exactly 
this thing. It is his silent voice behind you, 
ready to speak out whenever you commit an 
error. It finds your mistakes and concentrates 
on them. You are not drilled upon anything 
you already know; and, unlike the old ways 
of learning English, there are no rules to 
memorize. 

The study of English has been made so 
cimple that much progress can be made in a 
very short time. No more than fifteen minutes 
a day are required—and not of study, but of 
fascinating practice! Those who take advan- 
tage of Mr. Cody’s method gain something so 
priceless that it cannot be measured in terms 
of money. They gain an impress of breeding 
that cannot be erased. They gain a facility of 
speech that marks them as educated persons 
in whatever society they find themselves. They 
gain the self-confidence and self-respect which 
this ability inspires. As for material reward, 
certainly the importance of good English in 
the race of success cannot be over-estimated. 
Surely no one can advance far without it. 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the prob- 
lem of creating instinctive habits of using 
good English. Some time ago he was invited 
by the author of the famous Gary System of 
Education, to teach English to all upper-grade 
pupils in Gary, Indiana. By means of unique 
practice exercises Mr. Cody secured more im- 
provement in these pupils in five weeks than 
previously had been obtained by similar pupils 
in two years under the old methods. 

Even more recently, in the schools of Colo- 
rado Springs, an experiment was conducted 
under the supervision of F. H. Bair, then 
Superintendent of Schools in that city. Mr. 
Bair kept part of the school system under the 
old method of English instruction and put two 
elementary schools and one of the Junior High 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
7412 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write for FREE Book 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s 
invention is ready. If you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes im gram- 
mar, spelling, pronunciation, punc- 
tuation, or if your vocabulary is lim- 
ited, this new free book, “How You 
Can Master Good English in 15 Min- 
utes a Day,” will prove a revelation 


! Please send me, without any obligation on 
to you. It can be had free upon re- t 


my part, your free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


quest. There is no obligation. Send 
the coupon or a letter or a postal 
card for it now. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 7412 
Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Address 
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